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INDIANAPOLIS SURVEY OF READING 


Beginning with this issue and continuing through subse- 
quent numbers of the Yournal there will appear as a series of 
articles the report of the reading survey made in Indianapolis 
in September, 1917, by Professors Gray and Bobbitt. This 
report represents an interesting development in the survey 
movement. Instead of attempting to deal with all phases of 
the school work at Indianapolis, the effort was made to canvass 
the reading situation with the co-operation of the teachers and 
to devote a series of meetings to a discussion of the possibil- 
ities of improving the work of the system in this one respect. 
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The plan was worked out with Mr. Gruver who was at that 
time the acting superintendent of schools. When Mr. Graff 
was appointed superintendent late in the summer he gave his 
hearty co-operation to the plan. 

Preliminary information was collected during the months 
of May and June so that the time devoted by the surveyors to 
the study of the situation in Indianapolis itself might be used 
to the highest advantage. During the summer quarter several 
of the Indianapolis teachers took courses with Professors Gray 
and Bobbitt and became acquainted in detail with the methods 
of carrying on investigations of this type. These prepara- 
tions made it possible for all concerned, instead of spending 
time in the autumn discussing in a general way the principles 
which might be put in operation in the teaching of reading, to 
make a direct attack upon the situation that was found to 
exist in that city. An elaborate series of tests were made, as 
will be indicated in the report itself. The results of these tests 
were tabulated and conferences were based directly upon the 
findings of the survey. 

A number of circumstances have intervened which pre- 
vented the carrying out of the program of publishing the report. 
It is believed that publication is of general importance for two 
reasons. First, the report exhibits the way in which a careful 
examination of a single phase of school work can be utilized 
to bring out valuable suggestions as to lines of work that should 
be taken up by the system itself. Sooner or later it ought to 
be possible to develop educational specialists in various lines 
who can come into school systems and give valuable advice 
on one or another of the particular subjects of instruction. 
Such advice will always lack point unless it is based, as was 
the advice on reading in this case, on a direct examination of 
the work of the system itself. 

Second, the results here reported are of importance for the 
whole state of Indiana which has the same series of reading 
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books as the city of Indianapolis. Evidently the adoption of 
a series of books is a matter of a geod deal of importance. While 
it is not always possible to judge books in advance, it is possible 
to study results. The results which were found in Indianap- 
olis have since been confirmed by tests made in other parts of 
the state and published by the University of Indiana. The 
problem of selecting the best books and adopting the best 
methods of teaching reading is one which every state and city 
should solve by the same type of careful consideration of 
details as Professor Gray and Professor Bobbitt have exem- 
plified in their report. 


INCREASING TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN ST. LOUIS 


One of the most important general problems which has 
been under discussion this autumn in the city school systems 
of the country is that of securing increases in salaries for 
teachers. Practically every board of education has been con- 
fronted by the necessity of making a careful study of this 
matter. In a number of instances action has been taken 
increasing greatly the amounts paid to teachers. 

The whole matter is a subject of treatment in a recent bul- 
letin issued by the Emergency Commission of the National 
Education Association. This bulletin contains in definite and 
striking form an exhibit of the necessity of changing teachers’ 
salaries if there is to be a continuation of efficiency in school 
work. Without attempting to review the findings of that bul- 
letin or without urging the matter that is so familiar to those 
who are in contact with the operations of school systems, it is 
more interesting to turn to at least one concrete example of a 
change for the better. 

Under the leadership of Superintendent Withers the Board 
of Education of the city of St. Louis has taken a notable step 
in the direction of improvement of teachers’ salaries. Late in 
November the Board, after considering for a month the new 
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schedule proposed by Superintendent Withers, added approx- 
imately $550,000 to the annual instructional budget of the 
school system. In July of the preceding year the Board had 
added about one-half of this amount, namely, $225,000, to the 
salary schedules. The total, therefore, for the last two years 
is $775,000. 

St. Louis has, as is well known to all who have visited the 
system, a generous plan of continuation instruction for its 
teachers. It has made ample provision for the training of the 
new teachers who enter the elementary system through its 
Harris Teachers College. It has always pursued the policy of 
bringing into the principalships men and women of broad 
general training. High-school teachers have also been 
attracted to St. Louis from all parts of the country. Its gen- 
eral salary schedule has, however, been low. This increase 
will undoubtedly make it possible to hold in the service of 
the system efficient teachers and to secure a higher grade of 
professional service than ever before. 

The report by Superintendent Withers laid before the 
Board in asking for this increase is a notable document. It is 
not possible here to quote the report in full. One paragraph 
will serve to exhibit its general temper and character. 


The conclusion, therefore, which the foregoing study inevitably forces 
upon us is that either the salaries of the Department of Instruction must be 
materially increased or the present efficiency of the schools will decline. To 
permit the latter to occur at this time would be nothing short of acrime. The 
two great problems before America today are to win the war for freedom and 
democracy and to prepare our children for life and citizenship in the new era 
which the war is bringing on, an era which will tax the trained intelligence of 
our people to the utmost. The war has demonstrated nothing more clearly 
than that the fundamental elements of a nation’s strength are the intelligence 
and morale of its people. It is, therefore, no mere figure of speech when we 
say that the public schools of America constitute a most important sector 
in this nation’s first line of defense. There is no doubt every reason why the 
present high efficiency of the St. Louis schools should be maintained and in 
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every possible way increased. As Superintendent of Instruction, responsible 
under the charter to the Board of Education and to the people of the city, 
] am absolutely opposed to lowering the present standards of excellence or 
curtailing in any degree any activity now engaged in by the schools that is 
essential to maintaining present standards and improving their efficiency. 
What possible advantage can there be in winning the great cause for which 
our men are fighting, if we at home permit our boys and girls, the coming 
generation of our men and women, to be so undeveloped in mind and body 
as to be unable to enjoy the benefits and meet the responsibilities of the new 
democracy for which our soldiers and our sailors are dying. 


“JUNIOR PRIMARY” INSTEAD OF “KINDERGARTEN” 


Miss Temple writes in further discussion of the name to be 
given to the first unit of American schools as follows: 

The November number of this journal published a letter 
from Dean Burris of the University of Cincinnati in which he 
proposes that the name “Kindergarten” be changed to “Play 
School.”” Dean Burris thinks that an institution which is so 
essentially democratic as the American kindergarten should 
not be called by a German name. He suggests “Play School’’ 
as a substitute because it is a name which expresses the spirit 
and method of the kindergarten. 

This is not the first time that a change of name has been 
advocated. In discussions of the last few years concerning 
methods of securing closer co-ordination between the kinder- 
garten and the first grade it has been suggested more than 
once that the name be changed to one that would serve to 
identify the kindergarten with the rest of the school. Is not 
this the really important consideration now? The time has 
undoubtedly come when a change of name will be acceptable 
to the kindergartens of the country, but it would be a serious 
mistake to select as a substitute the name “Play School’ or 
any other which would again mark this department as separate 
and entirely different in character from the rest of the school. 
“Junior Primary” is a name similar to the others already in 
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use, viz., junior high school and junior college, and it would 
serve the double purpose of suggesting the desirable relation 
between the kindergarten and the grades and designating it 
as an organic part of the elementary school. 


CHILD LABOR DAY 


For some years past this Fournal has co-operated with the 
National Child Labor Committee in bringing to the attention 
of its readers the importance of the relation between child- 
labor laws and education. Until the problem of the proper 
employment of children is solved there will always be obstruc- 
tion of every educational program. The following notice from 
the National Child Labor Committee describes the opportunity 
which teachers have of presenting this issue to the people. 

This letter is written for the purpose of asking your co-operation in giving 
wide publicity to the fact that the fourth Monday in January, January 27, 
has been designated by the National Child Labor Committee, in accordance 
with annual custom, for observance as Child Labor Day in schools, clubs, etc. 
The preceding day will be observed by the churches and Sunday schools as 
Child Labor Sunday. Through your columns, will you kindly call the 
attention of school officials, principals and teachers, to the date of Child 
Labor Day? 

The following description and endorsement of the purposes of Child Labor 
Day, by Commissioner P. P. Claxton, is hereby released for publication: 


“As never before we are coming to realize that the child is the chief 
asset of State and Nation, and that the highest function of our 
democracy is the promotion of the education and welfare of our children. 
Upon this depends the material prosperity, the social welfare and the 
strength and safety of the country. Humanity and good government 
alike demand that no child shall be exploited to its hurt, that the health 
of none shall be neglected, and that none shall fail to be instructed in 
those things that pertain to its industrial, social and civic efficiency. It 
is, therefore, fitting that a day should be set apart for the special 
consideration of the interests of the children and for review of the 
activities of those agencies which have been working in their behalf 
during this year of war and the distractions which war unavoidably 
brings. I trust the day designated by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee as Child Labor Day may be observed in all the communities of 
the country and that on this day we may all become more fully conscious 
of the fact that only through our children may we attain the ideals 
beyond our reach and to which we aspire.” 
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The manner of observance may be through special programs, or perhaps 
a brief talk by the teacher or some outsider on the value of education and the 
disadvantages of leaving school too early; or the occasion may be observed 
in any other way that seems desirable. The National Child Labor 
Committee stands ready to give any information and assistance at its 
command. The Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor desires to 
assist in making Child Labor Day a great success and will render available 
its field reports on the work and achievement of Children’s Year. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 
THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 
AND THE CHICAGO DINNER 


The educational meetings which will be held during the 
month of February promise to be of unusual importance and 
they are likely to be very well attended. Problems of educa- 
tional reconstruction will be vigorously discussed. It is to be 
hoped that progress will be made in the direction of an enlarge- 
ment of the activities of schools. 

At St. Louis from February 20 to 22 the National Society 
for Vocational Education will hold its meetings. During the 
week of February 24 the Department of Superintendence 
with its accompanying meetings will be held in the city of 
Chicago. 

As one of the attractions of the last meeting, minor perhaps 
from the point of view of the general constituency of this 
meeting but of major importance to former students of the 
University of Chicago, will be the annual Chicago dinner on 
Tuesday evening, February 25. The President of the Univer- 
sity will by that time have returned from his expedition to 
Persia and will be present to speak to the company. Other 
representative Chicago educators will be on the program of 
which fuller announcement will be made later. The present 
notice is to keep the matter before all who have attended the 
meetings in the past and to distribute the notice, if possible, 
to the attention of any former students of the University who 
have not up to this time attended these annual dinners. 
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LIMITING DRILL BY DEFINITE STANDARDS 


The Efficiency Bureau of the Kansas City schools has been 
distributing some interesting bulletins to the principals of that 
city. One of these calls attention to the fact that in all school 
systems there is danger of overdoing the matter of drill. In 
connection with a full table of the standards to be recognized 
in the Kansas City schools there is the following introductory 
comment which is worth reading even though we do not 
attempt to carry the quotation far enough to include the tables 
which are made the basis for judgment as to the point where 
further drill becomes undesirable. 


As stated to principals in a letter of March 21, 1918, there is a general 
tendency in school systems all over the country to give more attention to 
drill in the fundamental operations in arithmetic. This increased drill has 
come in response to the demands of the business world and in response to the 
feeling of both elementary and high school teachers that pupils generally 
lack speed and accuracy in the fundamental operations. 

In this change of emphasis, there is necessarily danger of over-emphasis 
and of over-drill in these fundamental operations. Since no class can be 
exactly at the standard for its grade, the question naturally arises, 


“‘WHEN IS A CLASS NORMAL IN THE FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS?” 


Answer: In order to avoid over-drill and to encourage the proper amount 
of drill, it has been decided that any class shall be considered normal in a 
fundamental operation when it is not more than one point below the standard 
for its grade in either attempts or in rights and not more than two points 
above the standard in either attempts or in rights. 

A class is below normal when it is more than one point below the standard 
for its grade in either attempts or in rights. A class is above normal when 
it is more than two points above the standard for its grade in either attempts 
or in rights. 

To illustrate: The standard for a 4 A class in addition is eight examples 
attempted and seven right. A class is normal when the number of attempts 
is between 7 and 10 AND the number of rights between 6 and g. A class is 
below normal when it is below 7 in attempts OR below 6 in rights. A class 
is above normal when it is above 10 in attempts OR above g in rights. 
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ALTON SCHOOL SURVEY 


Just before the close of the school year in 1918 the Board 
of Education of Alton, Illinois, invited the superintendent of 
schools of St. Louis and a number of his colleagues to make an 
examination of the schools of Alton. The committee of the 
Board of Education which was in charge of the survey makes 
one interesting statement with regard to the members of the 
survey staff. “Every man engaged in making the survey,” is 
their comment, “is a public school man now actually employed 
in public school work.” Evidently the committee had some 
anxiety lest it should be inadequately advised by somebody 
who had purely theoretical interests in the organization of 
schools. “The danger that school surveys will be carried on 
merely as academic studies is undoubtedly felt to be very real 
by many members of boards of education. The statements 
used by the committee of the Alton Board emphasize the 
desire on the part of the practical business man for a judgment 
by experts who are constantly giving evidence of their expert- 
ness by their successful management of school affairs in a 
practical way. 

The report of the Alton survey commission appeared in a 
pamphlet of a little less than a hundred pages. It is made up 
of a number of sections. The first section deals with the 
organization, administration, and supervision of schools; the 
second, with the teaching staff; the third, with the operation 
of the schools in their classroom activities; the fourth, with 
the course of study and school supplies; the fifth, with a series 
of tests of the elementary school work; the sixth, with the 
high school; the seventh, with age-grade material and progress 
through the grades; and finally, a section on the financial 
organization of the system. Recommendations of a very 
definite type are offered to the Board looking toward reor- 
ganization of the schools in a number of respects. 
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The Alton Board of Education appointed during the sum- 
mer Mr. Reavis of the Harris Teachers College and close 
associate of all of the men who were engaged in the survey, to 
the position of superintendent of schools. During the autumn 
and winter, in spite of the interruptions that have come with 
the epidemic, there has been a vigorous effort within the 
schools to realize the recommendations made by the survey 
commission. There is general enthusiasm throughout the city 
for the innovations that have been introduced. One enthusi- 
astic citizen writes to the editors of this Zournal the statement 
that “great progress has been made along the most vital lines 
of reorganization.” He goes on tu describe the movement in 
that city as the first constructive program ever attempted in 
Southern Illinois in school administration. 

The survey is of general interest because it shows that even 
the smaller cities are coming to see the importance of exami- 
nation from time to time of their school resources in order that 
they may get the benefit as fully as possible of the movements 
in the country toward reform and enlargement of school work. 


THE GARY SURVEY 


The first volume’ of the Gary survey has appeared. We are 
asked by the editors of this survey to make an announcement 
of the volumes which are to appear later. A full statement 
of these is as follows: 


Organization and Administration. Grorce D. Strayer and Frank P. 
BacHMAN. (128 pages and appendix, 15 cents.) 

Costs. Frank P. BacumMan and RatpH Bowman. (82 pages and 
appendix, 25 cents.) 

Industrial Work. Cwar.es R. Ricwarps. (122 pages and appendix, 
25 cents.) 

t The Gary Schools. A General Account. By ABRAHAM FLExNeER and Frank P. 


BacHMAN. (207 pages and appendix, 25 cents.) New York City: General Education 
Board, 1918. 
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Household Arts. Eva W.Wuite. (49 pages, 10 cents.) 

Physical Training and Play. Lee F. Hanmer. (34 pages, 10 cents.) 

Science Teaching. Orvis W.Catpwe.i. (About 75 pages and appendix, 
10 cents.) 


Measurement of Classroom Products. Struarr A. Courtis. (About 350 
pages and appendix, 30 cents.) 


This survey differs from most others which have been under- 
taken in the United States because it is addressed primarily to 
people outside of the system surveyed. The Cleveland survey, 
for example, was intended primarily for the people of Cleve- 
land. It attracted the attention of the rest of the country 
because of the methods which it employed and because in many 
respects Cleveland is typical of most American cities. The 
Gary survey, on the other hand, while it will undoubtedly be 
of a good deal of interest to the citizens of Gary, was under- 
taken in response to a widespread demand for an impartial 
examination of this much discussed system. From all parts 
of the country school officers have made their way to Gary. 
Usually they have been stimulated to make the trip by the 
demands of urgent members of their boards of education who 
have asked of them that they cultivate some of the virtues and 
secure the advantages reported to come from the new plans in 
operation there. The officers of the Gary system itself have 
been called upon frequently to outline their plans and have 
responded freely. Partisan discussions have arisen in many 
quarters with regard to the feasibility of these plans. The 
Gary report is expected to give the facts without bias and with- 
out any of the obscurities which have surrounded less exhaust- 
ive treatments of the case. Since there are those who are 
violently prejudiced against the Gary system and others who 
are its ardent advocates, it is highly important that the evi- 
dence on which each assertion made by the surveyors is based 
shall be clear and unambiguous. 
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Mr. Flexner and Mr. Bachman have written a summary 
volume which precedes the volumes giving the full statements 
of the facts. In this summary volume they have expressed 
freely a great variety of judgments with regard to the success 
of the system as a whole and with regard to the success or 
failure of this and that particular phase of the system’s work. 
This is no light task which these authors have undertaken. 
Under the circumstances it would not have been surprising and 
perhaps would have been on the whole more judicious if the 
facts had been presented first and the summary had come at 
the end of the series. Certainly it is to be hoped that 
there will be no long delay in supplying careful students of 
education with the materials for the formulation of their own 
judgments. 

There is an unmistakable effort on the part of these two 
writers to reach a balanced judgment. There is, above all, a 
desire to give the fullest possible recognition to the spirit and 
ambitions of the Gary system even where its achievements do 
not fully reach the ends aimed at. 

Throughout the volume there is a constant reiteration of 
the importance of the broad conception of education which 
underlies the plans of the Gary system. Mr. Flexner’s views 
with regard to the modern requirements of education are too 
well known to be forgotten. His favorable attitude toward 
the Gary system during the period of his membership on the 
New York school board is also well known. It is to be 
expected that he will have nothing but sympathy for any 
scheme of education which not only aims to give children the 
formal subjects of instruction but makes provision for the 
wholesome cultivation of their physical, moral, and recrea- 
tional lives as a part of the regular school program. 

This thoroughly sympathetic attitude toward the ideas 
embodied in the Gary system disarms from the first any critic 
of the report who is disposed to take offense at the pointed 
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criticisms of the Gary schools to which the facts have led the 
surveyors. 

It is a great relief to have the thoroughly false statements 
about the Gary system which have been widely circulated 
punctured so conclusively by writers who are thoroughly sym- 
pathetic with the demand for broad experimentation and 
unlimited education. 

First, we have heard a great deal in the discussions of the 
Gary system about the cheapness of the plan. It now appears 
that the plan is in no wise cheap. Members of boards of 
education who have told their superintendents to go to Gary 
and find out how to run a school on half the cost can now be 
answered, not by the superintendent who comes back with the 
statement that Gary is not run on half the usual cost, but by 
the report of the surveyors which shows that the per capita 
cost of education in Gary in the Emerson School for grades 
one to five amounted to $64.49 and for grades six to eight 
$74.58. Certainly any school system that can spend that 
amount of money in educating its children ought to be able to 
carry out large ideas, and certainly anyone who is sent to Gary 
and told to imitate the large ideas and is asked to do it on 
thirty or forty dollars per capita has an adequate answer. It 
should be noted too that these figures do not cover the very 
large initial cost of the buildings and equipment necessary to 
house the elaborate scheme. 

The present report does not give in full detail the Herculean 
efforts necessary on the part of the survey commission to find 
out what things did cost in Gary. Gary had no scheme of 
bookkeeping that made it possible to answer some of the sim- 
plest questions with regard to school finance. The surveyors 
literally had to make over the accounting system in order to 
get any information. ; 

Ardent advocates of the Gary system have made assertion 
after assertion with regard to costs which are in no wise borne 
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out by the results of the present inquiry. There ought to be 
on the part of all school people a feeling of grave responsibility 
with regard to reports of their experiments. At that point 
the Gary system has certainly been remiss in not having for 
its own use and in not making clear to the country at large the 
actual facts with regard to the costs of the system. 

Second, the surveyors find that the whole system is very 
loosely organized and practically unsupervised. Here again 
the advocates of the Gary system have repeatedly pointed out 
that a highly departmentalized system such as that of Gary 
requires no supervision. It has been one of the supposed 
virtues of the Gary scheme that the teachers, all of whom are 
specialists, get on without any interference from superior offi- 
cers. The ordinary school man who has visited Gary has 
known for a long time that the schools were chaotic. Experi- 
ence everywhere has shown the necessity of supervision. No 
scheme can carry itself out, and it has been perfectly evident 
that lack of co-ordination and lack of supervision are among 
the chief characteristics of the Gary schools. These facts now 
come out with perfect clearness in the report of the surveyors 
and constitute one of the important counts in describing the 
system as it actually is. 

In the third place, the surveyors find much evidence to 
show that the departmentalization plan which has been another 
one of the much discussed characteristics of the Gary system 
is not a complete success. Departmentalization requires the 
most careful supervision if it is not to fail. This departmen- 
talization cannot be carried without discrimination into the 
lower grades. The comments made by the surveyors are a 
wholesome check upon unbounded enthusiasm for the unlim- 
ited departmentalization practiced at Gary. 

Finally, to select one more important failure, the Gary 
system does not teach well the fundamentals of school work. 
This again is a judgment that practically every school man of 
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experience has been obliged to pass upon the work which he 
has seen in the Gary schools. The careful tests made by the 
surveyors bring out the fact that reading and number work are 
defective. 

One might go on in this fashion discussing the various 
details brought out in the survey. The conclusion of the 
authors is that Gary has boldly and energetically attempted 
to realize a broad conception of education; it has not been 
afraid to try an experiment in the large, but its boldness has 
not been in any wise paralleled by careful organization or by 
systematic checking of results or by achievement in funda- 
mentals. 

The first volume of the report is itself an interesting doc- 
ument apart from the view which it presents of the Gary 
system. This is not the place for a critical examination of 
this first volume, especially before the appearance of the other 
volumes from which the detailed facts are to be derived. We 
shall postpone to a later period a final examination of the 
technical material of the survey itself. Comment will at that 
time be made on the method of organizing and presenting the 
material. 











READING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 
School of Education, University of Chicago 


INTRODUCTION 


This report is based on one of a series of classroom 
investigations which have been undertaken during recent years 
by the supervisors and teachers of the public schools of 
Indianapolis. In each of these investigations the methods 
and materials used in the classrooms have been carefully 
scrutinized. Points of strength and weakness have been 
determined, and constructive suggestions have been offered 
which look toward improvement in the curriculum, in methods 
of teaching, and in classroom management. Reading was 
selected as the basis for this study because of its large impor- 
tance in the elementary-school curriculum. In the lower 
grades ability to read is commonly adopted as the most 
important factor in determining promotions. In the upper 
grades ability to study content subjects intelligently is pre- 
requisite to rapid progress. An investigation of reading 
assumes increased importance when the relation of reading 
ability to the various phases of school work is fully recognized. 

The facts which are presented in this report were secured 
from various sources. During the early part of June, 1917, 
more than seven hundred teachers of Indianapolis prepared 
answers to nine questions relating to the aims, materials, and 
the methods which are employed in reading classes. The 
answers to several of these questions were tabulated, and the 
results are presented in tabular or graphical form in various 
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sections of the report. A large quantity of valuable informa- 
tion was secured from the answers to the remaining questions. 
This material has been used frequently by way of illustration 
throughout the report. 

Between September 13 and September 30, 1917, fifteen 
hundred reading tests were given to pupils in fifteen schools 
of Indianapolis. Gray’s standardized oral-reading and silent- 
reading tests were used. These tests, together with the 
directions for giving them and for scoring the results, are 
described in detail in “Studies of Elementary-School Reading 
through Standardized Tests,” Vol. I, No. 1, of the Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs. The tests were given by 
thirty trained students of the Normal Training School of 
Indianapolis. In order that the tests might be given under 
comparable conditions in all the schools, supplementary sets 
of directions were provided for those who gave the tests and 
for the principals and teachers who co-operated. The tests 
were scored and the results checked by thirty normal-school 
students under the direction of the writer. The results of 
these tests supplied a body of objective data which was used 
to advantage in determining the results of reading instruction 
in Indianapolis. 

The writers of this report spent seven days in Indianapolis 
between September 21 and September 28, 1917, securing as 
many data through observation and study as time permitted. 
In this connection two types of information were secured. In 
the first place, a careful study was made of all the basic and 
supplementary readers which are used in Indianapolis. In the 
second place, more than seventy recitations in reading were 
observed to secure added information concerning the methods 
which are employed by the teachers. Hundreds of classroom 
visits could be made with profit in a city as large as Indianap- 
olis. The visits which were made, however, were sufficient in 
number to reveal the typical methods which are employed in 
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reading classes. Evidence for this statement is found in the 
fact that the later visits revealed very few methods which had 
not been noted in earlier observations. 

The report which follows is divided into three sections. The 
first presents a summary of those facts which were subject to 
quantitative determination. It includes the results of the tests 
and the summaries of the answers to several of the questions 
which were submitted to the teachers. The second section 
discusses the methods which are employed in teaching reading 
in Indianapolis, and outlines changes in classroom procedure 
wherever such changes are advisable. The third section 
describes the reading materials which are used, and outlines a 
number of fundamental principles which should guide teach- 
ers and supervisors in the selection of subject-matter for 
reading. Sections one and two were prepared by William S. 
Gray and will appear as the first four articles of this series. 
Section three was prepared by J. Franklin Bobbitt and will 
appear as the last two articles of this series. 

Before passing on to a discussion of the results of the 
investigation the writers wish to express their appreciation of 
the cordial and effective co-operation which was given by the 
officers and teachers of Indianapolis. Superintendent E. U. 
Graff and Assistant Superintendents H. S. Gruver and Miss 
Laura Frazee placed every possible facility at the disposal of 
the investigators and gave generously of their time and labor. 
The classroom teachers presented recitations willingly under 
somewhat difficult conditions and gave a large amount of time 
to the careful preparation of answers to the questions which 
were submitted to them. The supervising principals made it 
possible to conduct the tests in the schools effectively. Miss 
Mary Pasho and the normal-school students merit special 
praise for the efficient and business-like way in which they 
assisted in giving the tests and in scoring the results. 
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AIMS OF READING INSTRUCTION 


Economy of time and effort in teaching any subject can be 
realized only when instruction is directed by well-defined aims. 
Furthermore, the successive stages through which a pupil 
passes in attaining these results must be clearly recognized. 
The latter prerequisite is highly essential in order that there 
may be concentration of attention in each grade on those 
phases of instruction which are most appropriate. In order to 
determine what are the fundamental aims of teaching reading 
in the elementary schools of Indianapolis, and in order to 
determine the extent to which the teachers of each grade 
endeavor to aid in the accomplishment of these results, the 
following questions were submitted to the teachers: (1)“What 
are the most desirable results or outcomes of the teaching of 
of reading in the elementary school?” (2) “How does read- 
ing instruction in your grade contribute to the results outlined 
above?” 

The answers to these questions were tabulated for each 
grade. After the aims had been tabulated under a large num- 
ber of different headings they were combined into thirteen 
fairly distinct groups as given in Table I. The number of 
times that each aim was mentioned was determined, and this 
number was then expressed as a percentage of the total number 
of teachers replying for a given grade. The results for each 
grade and for all eight grades combined are given for each 
question in Table I. The results for question 1 are given 
under a, and the results for question 2 are given under 4. 

Table I reveals marked similarity between the general aims 
of reading and the*specific contributions which each grade 
makes to reading. There are several noteworthy exceptions 
to this general correspondence in aims. For illustration, 
“appreciation of literature” receives more emphasis as a gen- 
eral aim of reading in the elementary school than as a specific 
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aim for either of the first four grades. Similar statements can 
be made in regard to “ability to comprehend” and “‘to secure 
information.” “The mastery of mechanics,” on the other 
hand, is given greater emphasis as a specific aim for the lower 
grades than as a general aim of reading instruction. 

In order to bring out more clearly certain contrasts, the 
facts of Table I are presented graphically in Diagram 1. The 
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DiacraM 1. Summary by grades of the aims of teaching reading as expressed by 715 
teachers of Indianapolis, Indiana 


results for “‘all grades combined” are based on question 1, and 
the results for each grade are based on question 2. In each 
figure of Diagram 1 the thirteen aims appear in the same order 
in which they are listed in the left-hand column of Table I. 
The diagram brings out clearly the fact that the aims as stated 
for each grade bear about the same relative importance to each 
other as they do in the diagram for “all grades combined.” 
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The diagrams for the first, second, and sixth grades are the 
most noteworthy exceptions. 

Diagram 2 presents the facts of Diagram 1 in a different 
form to bring out the relative importance of each of the thir- 
teen aims in the various grades. The diagram reveals the 
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DiacraM 2. The relative importance of 13 aims of teaching reading in the various 
grades of Indianapolis 


following important facts: (1) “Appreciation of good liter- 
ature’ and “‘ability to comprehend” are important aims 
throughout the grades, receiving less emphasis in the lower 
grades and more emphasis in the upper grades. (2) “To 
secure information” is an aim of minor importance in the first 
two grades. The distinct increase in its importance in the 
third grade is noteworthy. The apparent decrease in the 
importance of information during the intermediate grades is 
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difficult to explain. (3) The increasing importance attached 
to “improvement in oral-reading ability” in the first four 
grades and the relatively large prominence given to it in the 
upper grades are characteristic of the traditional point of view. 
The appropriateness of this aim will be commented on in 
greater detail in later sections. (4) The decreasing impor- 
tance attached to the “‘mastery of the mechanics of reading” 
in the successive grades is commendable and in harmony with 
natural expectation. (5) Without commenting in detail on each 
figure of the diagram, attention is called to the small amount 
of importance attached to “improvement in study habits” and 
to training in the “‘use of books.’’ Inasmuch as these phases 
of reading ability are factors of the greatest importance in the 
development of effective study-habits, it is evident that more 
emphasis should be given to them than is indicated by the 
teachers in their statements of aims. 

The reports submitted by the teachers varied widely in the 
clearness and the definiteness with which the aims of reading 
were discussed. Some statements were very vague and general 
and indicated that the teacher had an inadequate view of the 
specific problems involved in reading instruction. One fifth- 
grade teacher replied to the questions on aims as follows: 

Question 1.—What do you consider are the most desirable outcomes or 
results of teaching reading in the elementary school? 

Reply.—To interpret the printed page and to give its meaning to another. 

Question 2.—How does reading instruction in your grade contribute to 
the results outlined above? 

Reply.—I don’t know. 

A seventh-grade teacher made the following replies to the 
questions: 

1.—To promote culture. To broaden the view. 

2.—Seems to accomplish the above results. 

It is evident that these teachers were thinking of the aims 
of reading only in very general terms. They gave no evidence 
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in their replies of a clear conception of the specific problems 
which confront their pupils. Many teachers, on the other 
hand, were definite and specific in their statements. Their 
replies indicated a clear realization of the problems which con- 
front them and of the methods which are appropriate for 
securing effective results. The replies of a seventh-grade 
teacher are presented below. The report merits very favorable 
mention because of the clearness with which the teacher saw 
the relation between means and ends. It represents the type 
of intelligent mastery of the problem which every teacher of 
Indianapolis should have if the city as a whole is to secure 
the most effective results from the time and energy which it 
devotes to reading instruction. 


Question 1.—What do you consider are the most desirable outcomes or 
results of teaching reading in the elementary school. 
Reply.—1. Ability to get thought from a printed page. 
2. Speed in reading. 
. Formation of dictionary habit. 
. Increased vocabulary. 


in & bo 


. Interest in current news. 


nN 


. Formation of library habit. 
. Creation of standards of taste. 


co 


. Appreciation of notable pieces of literature. 
g. Interest in subject read. 
Question 2.—How does reading instruction in your grade contribute 
to the results outlined above? 
Reply.—1. Systematic training in silent reading develops ability to 
master the thought. 


to 


. This, too, when made a competitive class exercise, increases 

the speed of reading. 

3. The use of the dictionary is encouraged in the preparation of 
reading lessons amd also in the silent-reading class exercise 
when speed is not an objective. 

4. Fitting the right meanings of words to their uses in sentences 

increases a pupil’s vocabulary. Extensive use of these 


words is encouraged in spoken and written composition. 
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5. The interest of the class is aroused in matters of general 
interest, such as gardening, food economy, the Liberty Loan, 
or Red Cross work, to such an extent that clippings from daily 
papers are brought and read, or passed about, or posted on 
the bulletin board. 

6. During a part of the term the class has met once a week in 
the library and the pupils have taken out and returned the 
books which they have selected to read. These are recom- 
mended by one to another, and sometimes a report is given 
by one pupil to the other members of the class. 

7. The encouragement of a better class of fiction really does 
implant in the child a feeling for better books. 

8. Some selections are read merely for appreciation, sometimes 
by the teacher in morning exercises, sometimes recited by a 
pupil, or again memorized by a class. 

g. The interest aroused by reading such a book as Burroughs’ 
Birds and Bees is of great importance, and the influence of 
extensive reading of this type is far-reaching. A boy wants 
to explain how he made his canoe, a girl produces a birch-bark 
booklet from Vermont, and so the experiences multiply. 
This interest may take the form of a problem or question. 
A class discussion ensues, or an extended investigation follows. 


The study of aims can be summarized as follows: (1) The 
aims for each grade are not clearly differentiated from the 
general aims of teaching reading. While it is true that each 
grade contributes directly to the realization of several of the 
general aims of reading instruction, nevertheless, it is equally 
true that certain specific aims, such as the mastery of mechanics 
of reading, the development of fluency in oral reading, the 
improvement of rate in silent reading, etc., should be empha- 
sized at definite periods in the development of reading ability, 
if the most valuable results are to be realized. Inasmuch as 
the aims of reading instruction are conceived very largely by 
many teachers of Indianapolis in terms of general outcomes or 
results, there is danger that certain phases will not be empha- 
sized sufficiently when emphasis is most appropriate. (2) The 
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large importance attached to comprehension throughout the 
grades and the restriction of emphasis on mechanics of reading 
to the lower grades are commendable tendencies. (3) The 
large importance attached to appreciation of literature in the 
first and second grades before the pupil has learned the tech- 
nique of reading a simple statement of fact, the large amount 
of emphasis given to oral reading throughout the grades, and 
the slight importance attached to improvement in study-habits 
and to training in the use of books represent tendencies which 
are questionable. (4) There is wide variation among teachers 
in regard to the definiteness with which they outline their 
reading problems and in regard to the clearness with which 
they perceive the relation of specific methods to progress in 
the development of reading ability. These facts justify the 
recommendation that steps be taken at once to instruct teach- 
ers in regard to the most important points for emphasis in 
each grade. Suggestions will be presented in later sections 
which can be used in this connection. 


TIME ALLOTMENT 


The amount of time given to instruction in any subject is 
a matter of importance. This is particularly true in the case 
of reading in the lower grades where the pupils are more or 
less dependent on direct help from the teacher. The number 
of hours given to reading in each grade in Indianapolis and 
and in Cleveland, together with the average number of hours 
for fifty cities, is presented in Table II. 

Table II reveals two significant facts. In the first place, 
Indianapolis gives less time to reading in each grade than is 
true in the case of Cleveland or the average for fifty cities. In 
the second place, Indianapolis gives only one-half as many 
hours each year to reading as the average for fifty cities and 
only one-third as many hours as Cleveland. Any comparison 
of results in reading for Indianapolis with results for other 
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cities should take into account the surprisingly small amount 
of time given by Indianapolis to instruction in reading. As 
will be brought out later, Indianapolis ranks low in reading 
accomplishment and is, therefore, confronted with the problem 
of increasing the accomplishment of its pupils in reading. Inas- 
much as Indianapolis devotes a relatively small amount of 
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time to reading instruction, a partial solution of the problem 
consists in making adjustments which will give more time to 
this subject. 

Increased time for reading can be secured in Indianapolis 
by making the following changes: (1) The school day, which 
now includes four and one-fourth working hours, could be 
increased to five hours in harmony with current practice in 
many progressive school systems. (2) The half-day sessions 
now provided for IB pupils could be increased to whole-day 
sessions. (3) The three-class program now prevailing in the 
first three grades of most schools could be reduced to a two- 
class basis. This suggestion presupposes, of course, an increase 
in the number of teachers and classrooms available for these 
grades. (4) Time now devoted to some subjects of less impor- 
tance than reading could be used as reading periods. 
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PROPORTION OF TIME GIVEN TO ORAL READING 
AND TO SILENT READING 


Recent investigations in elementary-school subjects reveal 
the fact that the results which a school secures in a given sub- 
ject depend not only on the total amount of time given to the 
subject, but also on the way in which the available time is 
utilized. The following discussion relates to the proportion of 
time given to oral reading and to silent reading respectively 
in the various grades of Indianapolis. In order to secure 
detailed information on this point the following questions were 
submitted to the teachers: (1) “What percentage of the time 
set aside for reading in your grade is given to oral-reading 
instruction?” (2) “What percentage of the time set aside for 
reading in your grade is given to silent-reading instruction?” 

The answers to these questions were tabulated and the 
results are presented in Table III. The left-hand column 
gives various units into which the answers given by the teachers 
were grouped. For illustration: The answers of all teachers 


TABLE III 
PERCENTAGES OF READING TIME GIVEN TO ORAL-READING INSTRUCTION AND 
To SILENT-READING INSTRUCTION IN 702 CLASSROOMS 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 
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who reported that they gave no time to oral reading were 
grouped together; the answers of all who gave from 1 to Io 
per cent of the reading time to instruction in oral reading were 
grouped together, etc. Inasmuch as some teachers did not 
answer definitely in the case of silent reading, it was necessary 
to adopt an “indefinite” unit. The entries in the table give 
the percentages of teachers devoting various percentages of the 
reading time to oral-reading and to silent-reading instruction. 
In the case of each grade the entries under “O” refer to the 
percentages of teachers devoting various percentages of time 
to oral-reading instruction, and the entries under “‘S”’ refer to 
the percentages of teachers devoting various percentages of 
time to silent-reading instruction. In the first grade, for illus- 
tration, 2 per cent of the teachers gave from 11 to 20 per cent 
of the reading time to oral reading; 3 per cent of the teachers 
gave from 21 to 30 per cent of the reading time to oral reading, 
etc. 

Table III reveals the fact that there is very wide variation 
in practice in regard to the proportion of time given to oral 
reading and to silent reading. In Grade VII, for illustration, 
some teachers give all of the time to silent-reading instruction 
and some give all of the time to oral-reading instruction. On 
the other hand, there are teachers in the same grade who give 
no time to oral reading, and others who give no time to silent 
reading. Such wide variations in practice must be interpreted 
to mean equally wide variations in the kind of results for which 
the teachers are striving. Additional facts are brought out by 
Diagram 3 and Diagram 4, each of which is based on the data 
presented in Table III. 

Diagram 3 shows the percentages of teachers in each grade 
who devote various percentages of the reading time to oral- 
reading instruction. The wide variation in practice mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph is illustrated clearly in the figure 
for each grade. The diagram for the first grade shows that 
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DiAGRAM 3. 
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Percentage of time devoted to oral reading in 702 classrooms of Indianapolis 
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the majority of the teachers give from 70 to go per cent of the 
reading time to oral-reading instruction. It is doubtless appro- 
priate to devote.a very large percentage of the reading time 
to oral-reading instruction during that period when the pupil 
is mastering the fundamentals of the reading process. The 
diagrams for the second, third, and fourth grades show a 
gradual decrease in the percentage of time devoted to oral- 
reading instruction, and a marked tendency toward uniformity 
of practice which reaches a climax in the fourth grade. The 
diagrams for the upper grades present two marked tendencies. 
In the first place, there is a marked tendency toward wide 
variation in practice which reaches a climax in the eighth grade. 
This suggests the possibility that the aims of reading instruc- 
tion have not been as clearly or as definitely defined in the 
upper grades as in the lower grades. In the second place a 
larger percentage of the reading time is given to oral-reading 
instruction than is true for the fourth grade. When one com- 
pares the relative importance of oral reading and silent reading 
as they relate to success in school and in the various pursuits 
of life, one is forced to question the advisability of giving so 
large a proportion of the reading time in the upper grades to 
oral-reading instruction. 

Diagram 4 presents the facts in regard to the proportion 
of the reading time which is devoted to silent-reading instruc- 
tion. The diagrams for the first four grades show a gradual 
increase in the percentage of time devoted to silent-reading 
instruction, and a marked tendency toward uniformity of 
practice which reaches a climax in the fourth grade. The 
diagrams for the four upper grades show two marked tenden- 
cies. In the first place, there is a distinct tendency toward 
wide variation in practice which reaches a climax in the eighth 
grade. In the second place, a larger percentage of the teach- 
ers of these grades devote less time to silent reading than is 
true for the fourth grade. In view of the large importance of 
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silent reading both in and out of school, the tendency toward 
increased emphasis on silent reading which was begun in the 
lower grades should have been continued in the intermediate 
and grammar grades. 

The quantitative data in regard to the time given to read- 
ing in Indianapolis may be summarized as follows: (1) Indian- 
apolis devotes a relatively small amount of time to reading 
instruction. There is evident need for increasing the amount 
of time given to reading in each grade. (2) There is very 
wide variation in the practice of teachers, particularly in the 
grades above the third, in regard to the amount of time given 
to oral reading and to silent reading. This marked variation 
gives additional emphasis to the need for a clearer definition 
of the most desirable results of reading instruction in these 
grades. (3) There is a strong tendency in the lower grades 
toward a decrease in the percentage of time devoted to oral- 
reading instruction and an increase in the percentage of time 
devoted to silent-reading instruction. This tendency reaches 
a climax in the fourth grade. Beyond the fourth grade there 
is a tendency in some schools to increase the emphasis on oral 
reading and to decrease the emphasis on silent reading. This 
tendency toward greater emphasis on oral-reading instruction 
in the intermediate and grammar grades is questionable in 
view of the relatively greater importance and use of silent 
reading. 














HOME READING: AN EXPERIMENT 


CHARLES R. STONE 


Superintendent of Schools, Munhall, Pennsylvania 


Dr. Butler, in his Meaning of Education, says: “Modern 
education in its adjustments is bringing the child into his 
literary inheritance in a new spirit. The study of literature 
must always have a prominent place in education. It admits 
of no substitute.” Are the usual grade readers and supple- 
mentary material supplying this inheritance to the fullest 
extent? It seems to me that school men generally would 
say “No.” We do not yet give toreading the proper emphasis 
in our program of work. An editorial in the Elementary 
School Fournal for May, 1917, says: “Reading may not always 
stand out as the most important of human activities, but the 
democracy for which our nation has taken its stand depends 
today and tomorrow on the ability of our people to think 
independently and to get their ideas each for himself.” We 
school superintendents must see to it that the boys and girls 
read wisely and widely. We are concerned about what the 
youngsters see at the “movies.” But there seems to be a 
widespread lack of interest in, or direction of, the child’s 
out-of-school reading. 

Especially important is this matter of much and good 
reading out of school hours in a community with a large por- 
tion of foreign-born parents. These people, surely, know very 
little about the child’s world of books. In some homes there 
is almost no English spoken or read. Should we wonder that 
the children of such parentage find it difficult to understand 
their geography lesson, or that they cannot work their arith- 
metic problems because they do not understand what is given 
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or required? Such boys and girls need literally to be “steeped” 
and “soaked” in English. 

I am a strong believer in the leavening effects of good liter- 
ature, suited to the age of the child and taken in generous 
doses. The public libraries of the country are doing nearly 
all that they can to direct the children’s reading. It is time 
that the schools took a more active part in this work. In 
Munhall the school and library are working in the fullest 
spirit of co-operation. We started to have the children read 
voluntarily certain books from approved lists. 'We now make 
this home reading compulsory. Why we made the change 
and how it works is the object of this article. 

With the assistance of the local Carnegie Library, which 
furnished all the books, we inaugurated the Munhall reading 
course in the fall of 1915. The idea of reading books at home 
under direction of the school is not new. Some states even 
have pupils’ reading circles. We have used their ideas with 
thanks. We decided to give a reading circle certificate to 
each child who read, and received credit for reading, ten books 
from the approved grade list. To receive credit the pupil 
was to talk over his reading with some teacher before his book 
could be counted on the certificate plan. We do not employ 
written reviews of the books. Herein we differ from many 
other plans. 

First of all, we accepted almost im toto the list of books 
for home reading given in the course of study in English for 
the graded schools of Toledo, Ohio. For each grade there was 
a list of from forty to fifty books, from the fourth through the 
eighth. 

We felt that there must be some check on the children’s 
work. We did not like the written examination or review. It 
seemed best for the pupil to talk over his reading with some- 
one who knew the book. That meant that these two hundred 
titles should be known by the teachers. It was too much to 
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expect that the grade teacher should know the contents of the 
books on her grade list, at least during the first year. We 
decided to divide these two hundred books among the entire 
teaching force. We included the high-school teachers. Why 
not? Were they not to reap the benefits from such a course 
of reading by receiving later boys and girls with a better 
English foundation? The next problem was how to assign 
the books. There were thirty-two teachers. That meant 
about six titles to each. 

Thinking that each teacher might find her books from 
looking over the entire list, I asked each one to check such 
books as she knew and could talk about intelligently with 
the child when he came to make his report. In substance 
this was a teacher-survey without such intention on my part. 
The result revealed the fact that we, as teachers, were far 
out of touch with the child’s world of literature. 

This is what I found: Practically all thought that they 
could ask intelligent questions on Black Beauty. Seventy-five 
per cent knew Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch and Robinson 
Crusoe. Sixty per cent were willing to take /lice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland, Swiss Family Robinson, Christmas Carol, 
and David Copperfield. Half knew Stevenson’s 4 Child’s 
Garden of Verses. About the same number knew Beautiful 
Foe, Five Little Peppers, King of the Golden River, Treasure 
Island, and The Last of the Mohicans. About one-fourth knew 
The Little Lame Prince, The Wonder Book, Gulliver’s Travels, 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Little Men, fFo’s Boys, Tanglewood Tales, 
The Fungle Book, An Old Fashioned Girl, Tom Brown’s School 
Days, and Anne of Green Gables. 

My two hundred titles were not exhausted by this method 
of choice. Further search revealed the fact that about five 
teachers knew Aunt Fo’s Scrap Bag, Fifty Famous Stories 
Retold, Goody Two Shoes, Fack and Fill, Little Colonel, Biog- 
raphy of a Grizzly, Weidi, Under the Lilacs, Arabian Nights’ 
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Entertainments, Timothy’s Quest, Hoosier School Boy, and The 
Talisman. 

These books were almost unknown: Ten Boys, Land of 
the Blue Flower, Adventures of a Brownie, Love Songs of Child- 
hood, Story of Patsy, Posy Ring, Story Hour, Story of a Bad 
Boy, Toby Tyler, Mr. Stubb’s Brother, Eight Cousins, Training 
of Wild Animals, Two Years before the Mast, Uncle Remus, 
books by Coffin, Captains Courageous, Oregon Trail, Men of 
Iron, and Being a Boy. I hesitate to say that no teacher 
knew any of these books. But the fact is that the returned 
checked lists seemed to indicate what I have stated. 

Such a result will, I have no doubt, be found by an inquiry 
of almost any group of teachers and superintendents. The 
findings opened my eyes to my own needs and the needs of 
my teaching staff. 

It seemed that my duty was clearly defined. The method 
of choice had not solved the problem. The only way left 
was to give each teacher about two of the books she had 
checked and then to assign to her four other titles with which 
she would have to become familiar. This helped each to 
enlarge her horizon in children’s books. In this manner it 
was arranged that each of our thirty-two teachers had six 
titles from the list of two hundred. 

As was stated earlier, the pupil’s work was voluntary at 
first. Only in the third year of the plan did we change to 
compulsory work. Very many began to do the reading with 
a will only to find that, after the lists had been posted in the 
children’s room of the library, the pupils of the adjoining 
borough with three times our population had “‘gobbled” most 
of the books. The library thought that they had made liberal 
provision. In spite of this handicap, we kept at it. At the 
end of the year we had a respectable group of children who 
had read at least ten of the recommended books. Many had 
seals attached to their certificates indicating that they had 
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read in an approved manner ten additional books. Some had : 
read forty books. A neighboring librarian made the ‘“‘com- 
mencement” address. 

None of this reading was permitted to interfere with school 
work. Poor classroom marks automatically carried with them 
the withdrawal of library privileges. Contrary to expecta- 
tion, the parents were very few in number who said that their 
children were to read no library books during the school year. 
There have been no complaints the last two years. 

The second year of the experiment we had the children’s 
library of books at the school building. The children’s libra- 
rian gave one-half day of her time at the school issuing books. 
Pupils of the various grades came down at regular periods for 
exchange of books. The reading was still voluntary. Teachers 
varied in their emphasis of the work. Practically every 
child in one room under an energetic teacher did the reading 
with no bad effect on school work. It is a great comfort to a 
supervisor to see teacher encouragement of this sort. Blessed 
are the memories of the teachers who fall in with a superin- 
tendent’s “hobby.” 

The past year saw a further modification of the plan. 
The work became compulsory. Each pupil was required to 
read four books each semester and receive credit for the work. 
For the failure to do this a deduction was made from the read- 
ing grade—2l4 per cent. for each book not read. The plan 
has worked. I am satisfied that much good comes from it. 

One of the best features of the plan, it seems to me, is this 
of having the pupil go to a few teachers other than his “home” 
teacher and talk over the books ke has read. In this way 
he gets acquainted with the teachers in grades above the one 
where he is placed for the year. The teacher also learns to 
know a few new faces which she will see in later years. The 
fourth-grade pupils report to teachers of the primary grades. 
The fifth-, sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-year children find the 
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majority of reporting teachers in the grades above and at 
least one in the high school. This device gets the teaching 
force united on one problem and also partially removes the 
child’s dread of a new teacher. He will have met her during 
the year and will have found that she is not as terrible as he 
supposed. Each teacher tells the room from which pupils 
may come to her what hours are best suited for this reading 
conference. It takes little of the teacher’s time and does not 
interrupt the regular day’s work. 

The book lists have been carefully pruned from year to 
year. There are now on the lists fewer titles. Very few 
of them do not have the same grade classification, as in 
the children’s catalogue of 3,500 titles as compiled by Miss 
Corinne Bacon. 

We now have one copy of each book in the grade room. 
These books are still furnished by the local library. A pupil 
librarian charges out the books and so gets library practice. 
Most of the pupils are able to get a book without going to the 
main library one block from the school. Even this plan does 
not reduce library attendance and circulation in the children’s 
department. It seems to ‘‘whet” the appetite. The library 
is greatly pleased with the success of the work. 

It will be my pleasure to send to any interested people 
our present lists of books. This article has been written with 
the hope that more school men will in a much clearer and more 
logical manner describe the working out of some feature of 
their school procedure. Only by such frank interchange of 
experiences can we grow in the profession. 

The following directions are circulated among the pupils 
at the opening of the school year. A corresponding set of 
directions goes to the teachers. There are cards for recording 
the readings and a final certificate with stars for those who 
have completed the work satisfactorily or in excess of the 
requirements. 
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PUPILS READING COURSE, MUNHALL PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


“Books are the windows through which the soul looks out. A home 

without books is like a room without windows.”—Selected. 
INSTRUCTIONS 

You are to read carefully, and make a report on, four books each half- 
year. These books should be ones you have never read before. The purpose 
is to get you acquainted with new authors and new books. I am sure that 
you will like most of them. 

After reading the book make a report on it and receive credit for the 
reading. If your teacher sends you to another for this report, consult the 
extra sheet posted in your room to learn where to go. The number in 
parenthesis after the book is the number of the reporting teacher. 

If you read and report on two extra books, making a total of ten for the 
year, you will receive a certificate signed by your teacher, president of the 
school board, the librarian of Carnegie Library, and your school superin- 
tendent. To this certificate will be added a gilt star for the reading of ten 
additional books from the list. 

Make good books your friends. Follow these suggestions in a spirit 
of good-will and you will soon cease to care for poor books. You may like 
some of these books so well that you will desire to own them. A _ book 
worth reading once is often worth reading many times. Build up a library 


of your own, if possible. 


Very cordially your friend, 
Cuartes R. Srone 




















LIMITED DEPARTMENTALIZATION 
GRADES III-VI 


HAROLD F. HUGHES 
Principal, Webster School, Fresno, California 


Departmentalization in grades below the high school met 
with opposition from conscientious objectors. In spite of 
this, it has been generally adopted for the seventh and eighth 
grades. Now the movement to extend the advantages of the 
system to grades below the seventh brings forth like protests. 
No one will deny that a system which gives children the 
inspiration of teaching by a person who thoroughly under- 
stands and loves the subject in which he is giving instruction 
has strong points in its favor. 

On the other hand, it is argued that the personal touch, 
the personal responsibility of a teacher to her grade, outweighs 
the advantages of specialization. People taking this view 
assert that the child needs the continued interest of the teacher 
more than he needs the subject-matter and that the influence 
of a teacher’s personality is the big factor of education. 

Arguments of the type referred to in the last paragraph 
are no longer accepted as applying to the seventh and eighth 
grades. Saner minds realize that the purpose of schools is to 
educate, not to influence by osmosis. Were the arguments 
well founded, the natural result would be to keep all the 
children at home where the personality factor is strongest. 

In the Webster School of Fresno, California, we have tried 
the experiment of departmentalizing the third to sixth grades 
inclusive. We had all the arguments against doing this 
advanced during the first year by both teachers and parents. 
Both groups are much alike; both object to being jarred out of 
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the established order of things. Now, in the third year of 
what has ceased to be an experiment, the dubious chorus of 
the teachers has become a boosters’ jubilee, while the parental 
opposition has died away to a satisfied silence. 

We recognized that some of the arguments had a particular 
force in reference to the lower grades. We were willing to 
admit that third-grade children might become confused by 
having many different teachers. All the disadvantages were 
weighed carefully before it was decided to try the plan. 

Other systems were studied. Some of these might be 
called ‘“‘trading”’ schools. A teacher who does not like music 
trades with one who does and receives in return a subject she 
likes better, though it may be one for which she has no natural 
aptitude. Pocr as it is, this system is better than the plan 
which calls on every one in the school to pose as an “‘all-round”’ 
teacher in an age when specialization is the mark of progress. 

The Webster plan is a limited one. It recognizes the fact 
that in every group of teachers there are some with special 
qualifications for really teaching some subjects. At the same 
time it does not overlook the importance of personal influence. 
It is not a theory, but the practical result of four semesters 
of experiment. The fifth semester finds the plan perfected 
in the earlier periods in full operation. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that those interested have branded it as perfect, 
but that it is approaching stability. 

The departmental work includes what we call, for want 
of a better word, the art subjects: music, drawing, primary 
manual training, play, language, sewing, penmanship, and 
geography. Some readers will take issue with this classifica- 
tion. Geography may look strange when classified as an art, 
but when one sees the subject correctly taught he acquiesces 
in the classification. 

The three fundamental subjects were designated as regular 
because we wanted the class teacher to have several periods 
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in which to make the children feel that someone had a strong 
interest in them and a control over them. Arithmetic is one 
of these because it is more nearly an exact science than any 
of the others; reading, because it is merely the development of 
a taste for the printed page; and spelling, because it is just 
beginning to get out of the “‘shaggy-coat” class and is not yet 
well enough groomed to be admitted to the elect 

We tried specialized work at various points during the day. 
Our present hours we consider best suited to our purpose. 
From nine to ten-thirty the home teacher has the class. 
Arithmetic and spelling are recommended for this period, 
with five minutes of physical exercise at ten o’clock. A recess 
of fifteen minutes brings us to the departmental work. There 
are three twenty-five minute periods before noon and three 
after one o’clock. Then comes another recess of fifteen 
minutes, after which the class teacher goes back to her room 
for the last hour. This period is usually given to reading. 
Reading may be a number of things, but we try to keep it 
as far removed as possible from the old method of reading a 
paragraph and keeping a finger on the place. 

Pupils do not go from room to room at the Webster School. 
This plan was tried and discarded for various reasons: different- 
sized desks made it difficult, there were much confusion and 
loss of time in the moving, and pupils returning to looted desks 
made an unwelcome, though just, remonstrance. The teachers 
go from room to room without these annoyances. 

The reproduction of our program would be needlessly 
confusing. A study of our time schedule for each subject 
will be more illuminating. Each week has thirty periods 
divided as follows: 


Periods 


Geography........ 
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Periods 

Drawing............2 (These come in succession) 
Primary Manual 

eee 2 (These come in succession) 
Penmanship.........2 
Lanpenee’. ........55 8 
eee I 
Culture Reading. ....1 


Language is put down for eight periods. As we take 
unheard of liberties with this study, an explanation is 
necessary. We separate the subject into its branches and 
assign the parts to different teachers. There are four branches 
or subdivisions: dramatization, letter-writing, oral language, 
and written reproduction. 

It is a well-founded criticism that pupils spend three- 
fourths of their time in school learning to write sentences on 
a blackboard and paper when the practical use of the education 
will be nine-tenths oral. In consideration of such necessity 
the Webster plan makes at least half the language work oral. 
Two periods are given to written reproduction, which includes 
reproducing stories, taking dictation, filling blanks, or whatever 
the teacher feels is needed; one period is given to letter-writing; 
one of the periods of dramatization may be written if the 
teacher so desires it. 

It is the simple, friendly letter, the business letter, the 
invitation and its reply, that concern ninety-nine out of the 
hundred public-school graduates. For most people that is 
the total use to which they put their knowledge of written 
English. One period a week for the three years on this 
important subject makes it certain that pupils leaving school 
will have the subject well impressed upon their inner con- 
sciousness. They study form, content, punctuation, and the 
addressing of envelopes. 


*In the sixth grade primary manual training periods are given to sewing for the girls 
and manual training for the boys. In this grade, also, one of the language periods is given 
to history. 
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Dramatization as a branch of language has been the writer’s 
hobby for the past ten years. It is with satisfaction that he 
has watched the increasing attention paid to it. In the 
program of the Webster School three periods a week are given 
to it. If at first glance this seems a disproportionate amount 
of time, the answer is that results justify it. When a person 
walks into a room and sees a class play a story, views children 
of all ages standing self-possessed before an audience, hears 
them talk fluently in character, he must feel that the time is 
well spent. The children play the story without notes, and 
the speeches are made up as the spirit moves. It makes for 
the cultivation of expression and the ability to think on one’s 
feet. Members of a dramatization class do not, when spoken 
to at a gathering, stick a tongue in cheek and make toe patterns 
on the carpet. 

The oral-language periods, two in number, are given to 
the telling of stories, making reports from magazines and 
newspapers, debating, and kindred exercises. Once more it 
is the training of the mind to act quickly that makes this 
work valuable. 

With the time schedule worked out, building a program is 
not difficult. Language offers some difficulties of assignment. 
In the beginning the teachers found continuous dramatization 
periods irksome. This was principally because it is difficult 
to find material for the stories of action. Later, when both 
teacher and pupil became acquainted with the work, these 
classes became a pleasure. With the stories catalogued and 
with the disappearance of the child who cannot do anything, 
these adventures into the land of make-believe have become 
wonderfully entertaining. The meetings of the Parent- 
Teacher Association are enlivened by examples from these 
classes. 

Naturally there will be objections to any system. Most of 
these objections, however, disappear after the system is given 
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time to adjust itself. At first the teachers reported that the 
discipline was much harder. As the months went on, this 
plaint almost died away. What happened was that the teacher 
became enthusiastic about her subject and the pupils forgot to 
be noisy in sharing that feeling. Another complaint was that 
this form of intensive work was hard on the teacher. This 
criticism also died away when the teachers began to store up 
an immense quantity of material. They turned out so much 
better work and so much more of it that the results inspired 
them. They began to wish for more time in which to develop 
their subjects. 

This, then, is our plan of departmentalization. It started 
as an experiment. Since we regard it no longer as such, we 
offer a description to others, confident that it is an improve- 
ment on the usual plan of undepartmentalized teaching. 














LARGER PLANS FOR AMERICANIZING 
THE FOREIGNER 


C. F. SWITZER 
Principal of Junior High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





A STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Have the public schools done their duty by the non- 
English-speaking foreigner? 

The question is a challenge to every school-board member 
and superintendent, especially to those in industrial centers 
where large numbers of foreigners live and labor. Whatever 
may be our theories as to the methods used to induce the 
illiterate foreigner to come to this country and as to what 
has been done with him since his arrival, the important fact 
for us is that he is here and that he must be reckoned with 
as a mighty factor for social good or ill, for national strength 
or weakness. Because of their far-reaching influence on the 
life of the nation and the permanency of our national institu- 
tions, the educational opportunities of the foreigner should 
receive the careful attention of educators and statesmen 
throughout the country. 

One of the most startling revelations of the war has been 
the willingness of unnaturalized foreigners to take advantage 
of their status as ground for exemption from military service. 
It is reported that 20 per cent of the total number of men 
exempted under the first draft set forth alien birth and nation- 
ality as the basis of their claims. Approximately two hundred 
forty-five thousand men of draft age said to the country of 
their adoption: “Here I am glad to live, to enjoy your 
freedom, and to embrace your wonderful opportunities, but 
I do not care to fight for your ideals.” If these conclusions 
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are indicative of the attitude of mind of two hundred forty- 
five thousand young men of draft age, what must be the facts 
concerning the total foreign population of this country? The 
verdict is a severe indictment of the narrowness and short- 
sightedness of our modern educational program for foreigners. 


THE CHARACTER OF OUR IMMIGRATION 


A survey of the character of our immigration is enlighten- 
ing and shows the magnitude of the task that confronts us. 
From 1851 to 1860, only 5.3 per cent of our immigration was 
from the less literate nations of Southern and Eastern Europe; 
from 1861 to 1870, it was 11.6 per cent; from 1871 to 1880, 
26.3 per cent; from 1881 to 18g0, 28 per cent; from 1891 to 
1900, it had jumped to 55.3 per cent, while from Igo1 to 1g10, 
78.2 of our immigration was from the most illiterate nations 
of Europe. These countries are: Greece, which is 57.2 per 
cent illiterate; Hungary, 33.3 per cent illiterate; Italy, 37 
per cent illiterate; Roumania, 60.6 per cent illiterate; Russia, 
69 per cent illiterate; and Serbia, 78.9 per cent illiterate. It 
was largely from these countries that, during the fifteen-year 
period 1900-1915, the United States added to her population 
13,256,139 people. About 78.2 per cent of them were from 
the most illiterate countries of Europe, and therefore wholly 
lacking the basic requirements of citizenship—the ability to 
read and write. In 1g1o the census showed that there were 
1,650,361 foreign-born whites over ten years of age who were 
illiterate in their own language. The same census showed 
that about three million foreign-born whites over ten years 
of age could not use the language of this country. These sig- 
nificant figures enable us to get a rather clear picture of the 
situation. While nearly three million foreign-born whites in 
this country in Igio could not use the language, 2,565,612 
were above twenty-one years of age, of whom only 35,614 or 
1.3 per cent, were attending school. From Igio to 1914 
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immigration into the United States continued at the rate of 
about one million a year from the same illiterate countries— 
a condition which added greatly to the burden. 

It is very evident that we have touched only the outer 
edges of the problem of Americanizing the foreigner. We 
have pointed with pride to the work of our evening schools 
and social centers, and believed that in them our responsibility 
ended as far as the education of the foreigner was concerned. 
We have said to him, “Organize a few of your countrymen 
into a class, come to our evening school, and we will provide 
a teacher.” We thereby shifted the responsibility of educa- 
tion for citizenship from our shoulders to his, little realizing 
that because of this fact the good of the nation suffered, for 
democratic education must ever be missionary in spirit. The 
war has lifted the veil, and today there are at least four mil- 
lion foreigners in this country who, through ignorance, are 
untouched by the ideals of American citizenship. In such 
a state they cannot be wholly in sympathy with us in this 
war for world-freedom or willing to sacrifice to obtain it. 
The condition appears especially serious in the states of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massachusetts, Ohio, New 
Jersey, Texas, Wisconsin, and Michigan. The census of 
1910 shows that over two-thirds of the foreign-born whites 
over ten years of age who were unable to speak English resided 
in these states. There is nothing to indicate that the situa- 
tion has changed materially since 1910. 

Something of this realization came to the school adminis- 
trators of Grand Rapids, Michigan, at the beginning of the 
last school year. It was admitted that the night schools had 
done good work and that the social centers with their varied 
activities had contributed something to the solution of the 
problem. The fact that could not be denied, however, was 
this,—large numbers of foreign-born people in the city were 
still unable to read and write English, and therefore were 
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unable to meet the requirements of citizenship. More than 
this, we knew that not more than one-fifth of them had been 
in Americanization classes during the previous year. I believe 
Grand Rapids has done as much toward educating the foreigner 
as most cities, but it is evident to us that, if we must depend 
upon the work of the evening schools alone, the time is far 
distant when the process of Americanization of our foreign 
population will be completed. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF AMERICANIZATION 


Fundamentally, the problem is academic, and it is therefore 
wholly within the province of public-school administration. 
The one fact that we, as educators, must face is that the 
illiterate foreigner can never become a good American. To do 
so, he must suffer with Washington at Valley Forge, breathe 
the fire of Anthony Wayne, and absorb the spirit of Lincoln. 
Until he is able to read and know something of our ideals of 
history and government, he still remains a servile worker, 
discontented and distrustful of the system of government and 
the people that he cannot understand. We must address 
ourselves to the task of making it easier for the illiterate 
foreigner to travel the citizenship road. We must do more 
than this. We must make the road so attractive that he 
will desire to make the journey. 


THE FACTORY CLASS 


There are usually three reasons advanced by the foreigner 
for not entering citizenship classes in the evening schools: 
First, he is too tired at night; secondly, he wants to be with 
his family; and, finally, he is not interested in the proposition. 
Educators must devise new methods of meeting these objec- 
tions. 

In an attempt to meet at least the first two of these 


objections, the Grand Rapids Board of Education, early in 
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the school year of 1917-18, authorized the organization of 
Americanization classes in industrial plants where foreigners 
were employed. The general plan was to secure the consent 
of the employer, select a light corner in the factory, name the 
place and date of organization through placard advertising in 
the plant, and begin. Personal interviews were to be had 
with superintendents, foremen, and foreigners. A part of the 
noon hour was to be used five days per week. Teachers and 
school equipment were to be furnished by the Board of Edu- 
cation, except tables, chairs, and blackboards. These were to 
be provided by the employers. 

Despite the predictions of some, the scheme has worked, 
although a more difficult winter for the trial of the plan could 
not have been selected. Congestion of manufactured products 
has closed our classes; for a time the fuel shortage and high 
water have interfered with their regularity; but some of them 
still continue, with an almost perfect attendance of earnest 
men. Young, middle-aged, and old men are enrolled in these 
classes, some of whom have been in this country ten, fifteen, 
twenty, and twenty-five years, and are now receiving their 
first instruction in reading and writing. 

At least two advantages are seen in the factory class over 
the evening-school class, at least for beginners. 

The average foreign-born workman is a hand laborer doing 
a job that requires the full exercise of his muscles throughout 
a working day. He is tired at night, and it takes a great deal 
of inborn desire for knowledge to drive him away from his 
family and warm fire to the schoolhouse. The noon factory 
class takes the instruction to him in the plant and becomes a 
part of his daily life, to which he expects to give a measure 
of his time and energy. Instead of being taken away from 
home at night, he is able to prepare his lesson with his family, 
often with the aid of the children who are in the public school. 
The factory class is a means of Americanizing the family 
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instead of the individual. A short, snappy lesson each day 
to a wide-awake class is many times more profitable than a 
lesson of two hours’ duration to a class half asleep. Experi- 
ence in Americanization classes in the evening schools shows 
that some foreign-born young men will come to school and go 
to sleep over their books. The mind refuses to work under 
such conditions, and little is accomplished. The factory class 
gets them before they are physically exhausted and makes 
possible a few definite ideas over which they can study until 
twenty-four hours later. 

In the second place, the factory class is a constant reminder 
to every illiterate man in the plant that he is missing some- 
thing that he ought to get. Not all men are interested, but 
a few earnest men with the dawning of a big idea in their 
souls have a mighty influence upon those about them. The 
classes in the Berkey and Gay furniture plants represent 
many nationalities whose example is a powerful plea for 
Americanization to their fellow-workmen, family, and acquaint- 
ances. The daily assembling of the class and the daily 
coming of the teachers, either from within the plant or from 
without, is a powerful plea for democracy in American 
education to thousands who never see the inside of a school- 
house. 

The plan as worked out in Grand Rapids has distinct 
advantages over any educational program financed by the 
industry itself. Those familiar with Americanization work 
know that the hardest part of the job is to gain the confidence 
of the people whom one is trying to serve. Exploited in the 
past, the foreigner is suspicious of everything he touches and 
of everyone with whom he must deal. Because of this very 
pronounced characteristic, he seems less suspicious of the 
educational forces without the plant than he would be of the 
employer within the industry. 
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IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS IN ORGANIZING 
FACTORY CLASSES 


One important consideration to be met in organizing 
factory classes for foreigners administered by the local board 
of education is the question of competent teachers. Not all 
good teachers are qualified to teach citizenship classes, either 
beginning or advanced. Not all evening-school teachers are 
suitable for teaching foreigners. Good judgment, a real sense 
of patriotism, and abundant patience are essential prerequis- 
ites. These, coupled with teaching-power, will usually indicate 
a good teacher for citizenship classes. Normal classes 
for special training of those who desire to enter this work 
should be organized for intensive training. Teachers can 
sometimes be found in near-by schools who, with training, 
develop into good workers. Educated men in the factory 
can sometimes be utilized after training. 

Another important fact is that factory classes in Ameri- 
canization need close supervision. Boards of education that 
attempt their organization will do well to recognize the fact. 
A well-paid, full-time leader to organize and supervise the 
work is an essential without which the plan will fail. Con- 
ferences with employers, frequent visits to the class, and 
consultations with the teachers are necessary to furnish the 
inspiration and the co-operation that connect the class with 
the school system. The job is worthy of the time and energies 
of a capable man well supported by the board of educa- 
tion. Too long have we left this work to already overworked 
school principals and teachers. 

Finally, larger plans with generous appropriations are 
needed throughout the country to interest those who do not 
seem to desire citizenship. Campaigns of publicity in several 
languages, public functions of pretentious size and merit for 
the presentation of citizenship papers, close co-operation of 
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the school board and employers, whereby preferred advance- 
ment may be given to men enrolled in classes, are some of 
the means by which this may be accomplished. Patriotic 
naturalized foreigners may be organized to arouse their own 
people to the advantages of citizenship. 

The indications are that post-bellum problems of immigra- 
tion and assimilation are to loom as giants compared with 
those of today. It is incumbent upon us, as educators, to 
attack the problem with thoroughness and dispatch. From 
what I have seen of the factory class supervised by the board 
of education, I believe that it is a step in advance. 

















THE PROPER CONTENT OF A STANDARD TEST 


G. M. WILSON 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


The work of measurement in education, using the term 
broadly enough to include the measurement of mental and 
physical ability as well as the measurement of subject-matter, 
bids fair to do more than any other single piece of work to 
place education on a scientific basis. Since the beginning of 
work along this line in this country, and its promotion under 
men like Thorndike, Ayres, Strayer, Judd, Courtis, and others, 
education has gone forward by leaps and bounds. No pro- 
gressive educator can fail to appreciate the immense signif- 
icance of this work. 

But every true educator before undertaking to measure a 
piece of school work should be zealous to ascertain that the 
right and desirable thing is being measured. This is the 
first essential in all testing, and especially in all efforts to 
formulate standard tests or scales. Tests used strictly for 
diagnostic purposes without any attempts to set standards, 
may, as they develop, be found to need a different guiding 
principle. 

This first essential has evidently been neglected in a 
recently proposed test of ability to place the decimal point’. 
This is the more surprising in view of the valuable work of 
the author in applying standard tests to public-school work. 
Before “constructing a series of tests” to test this ability, the 
author should have raised the question “(How much work in 
decimals is needed to meet the actual conditions of business 


* WaLTER S. Monroe, “Ability to Place the Decimal Point in Division,” Elementary 
School Fournal, December, 1917. 
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and of life?” This is the fundamental question. A second 
question, a little less fundamental, is: “What is the correct 
method to use in division of decimals?” Let us notice the 
second question first. The answer to this question has already 
appeared, first in the Connersville Course of Study in Arith- 
metic and secondly in an article by Mr. Drushel, which 
appeared in the May, 1917, number of the Elementary School 
Fournal. The reader who will refer to these sources will see 
that the correct process for division of decimals (barring 
disproof through further experimentation) is the so-called 
Austrian method, which reduces the divisor to a whole number 
by moving the decimal point to the right, and changes the 
dividend in equal ratio by moving its decimal point the same 
number of places to the right. The form is arranged so that 
the quotient is placed above the dividend. Thus arranged, 
the decimal point in the quotient is simply placed above the 
decimal point in the dividend, and the difficulty of placing the 
decimal point disappears. Results from the use of this proc- 
ess are so much superior to the old method through learning 
the rule for pointing off, that it should be adopted to the 
entire exclusion of the old method. 

Dr. Monroe’s Decimal Test I does not necessarily imply 
the use of the old method, but its form suggests and will 
quite surely lead to the old method, and therefore it is unsat- 
isfactory. In his recently issued standardized tests in deci- 
mals, Tests 17, 19, and 21 relate to the ability to place the 
decimal point, and Tests 17 and 19 make use of the old form. 
Test 20 uses the Austrian form. 

The question whether or not Dr. Monroe’s test involves 
useless subject-matter is one that is much more fundamental 
and more difficult to answer. The tests in his preliminary 
study and in his later standardized forms are evidently based 
upon the usual textbook matter. The question of social 
utility has not been raised. Rice raised this question in arith- 
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metic (and spelling) over twenty years ago. McMurry urged 
the same question at the 1904 meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence. The writer a year ago™ and Mitchell during 
the present year? gave data showing that the textbook supply 
of subject-matter in arithmetic is quite different from the 
social demand. The writer has since completed the study’ 
reported on in a preliminary way in the Sixteenth Yearbook, 
and the larger study supports fully the preliminary study. 
The study involves the analysis of 14,583 problems secured 
through twenty-three school systems in Iowa, Kansas, and 
Minnesota, and a large number of rural schools throughout 
lowa. The problems were gathered throughout the school 
year and were secured from adults representing practically 
every occupation in the census. The distribution is typical 
of the United States as a whole. Without going into details 
as to the source of the data and the method of handling them, 
it may be said at this point that the author’s advisers consider 
the study extensive enough to show the actual social and 
business needs of arithmetic. This study showed that United 
States money was involved in 88 per cent. of the 14,583 prob- 
lems, and that arithmetic is seldom used by adults except in a 
transaction involving buying or selling, and therefore involving 
United States money. This means extensive use of dollars 
and cents in simple problems such as occur in ordinary 
business transactions. This fact seems to be fundamental 
enough to enable us to urge that dollars and cents be involved 
from the very beginning of the work in numbers and that no 
distinction be made between United States money, and ordi- 
nary numbers. None of the simple problems in United States 
money involved the use of a divisor containing decimals as 


‘Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, chap. VIII. 

2 A. Epwin Mircue tt, “Some Social Demands of the Course of Study in Arithmetic,” 
Seventeenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, chap. I. 

3G. M. Witson, “A Survey of the Social and Business Usage of Arithmetic,” Teachers 
College Publications (in press). 
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used in Dr. Monroe’s preliminary Tests II and III, or his 
standardized Tests 17, 19, and 21. 

Aside from simple United States money, decimals, as such, 
appeared in only seven of the 14,583 problems. It will be 
worth while in view of this statement to note exactly what 
the seven problems were. Four of them involved buying 
gasoline at 15.9, 19.9, 21.7, and 22.5 cents respectively. One 
related to the distance, 0.008 of an inch, traveled by a drill 
press per revolution. Another involved finding the circum- 
ference of a tent, and thus required the use of either, 3.1416 
or 3 I-7 in the solution. The other problem was not a real 
problem. It was a druggist’s inquiry on the number of cubic 
feet of oxygen in a room, the percentage of oxygen by volume 
being 20.94 per cent. These seven decimals were the only 
ones reported in the entire list of 14,583 problems, gathered 
from twenty-three cities in three different states throughout 
the school year 1916-17, each parent reported upon being asked 
to list all problems used during a period of two weeks. It 
will be observed that four of these problems involve a simple 
use of United States money. 

The slight extent to which decimals, as such, are used 
should make an educator hesitate to prescribe drill in decimals, 
apart from United States money, sufficient to enable a seventh- 
or eighth-grade pupil successfully to pass Monroe’s preliminary 
Decimal Tests II or III. The question should be raised even 
more vigorously in the case of his standardized decimal 
tests. His preliminary Decimal Test I is in keeping with 
common business usage, since it does not use any decimals 
in the divisors, but only whole numbers from 2 to 9g. The 
reader should make the necessary distinction between common 
business usage and special vocational usage. 

This situation (the fact that one of our best-trained investi- 
gators should devise a set of tests to test a socially useless 
product) emphasizes the desirability of testing only after the 
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proper subject-matter has been selected. If tests are to be 
made indiscriminately for all kinds of subject-matter, we are 
likely to have fixed upon us undesirable practices through the 
glorification which results from the application of a standard 
test to any piece of school work. 

Some may question the desirability of basing school work 
upon adult usage. The most obvious objection is that the 
arithmetic used by adults in the complicated affairs of business 
is too difficult for twelve- and fourteen-year-old grade chil- 
dren. But when it is discovered that the adoption of adult 
usage as a basis for the course of study in arithmetic would 
give a much simpler program than is now common in the 
schools, this objection must be withdrawn. On the other 
hand, it is possible that in training a new generation the 
schools must go beyond present adult usage. This is evi- 
dently correct in teaching the use of arithmetic in large business 
projects through motivated problems. On the other hand, 
the schools are going far beyond general social needs in 
the abstract and mechanical phases of arithmetic, of which 
the division of decimals is a fair sample. When there are so 
many urgent demands upon the time of the schools, it is 
unfair that useless traditional subject-matter, even in arith- 
metic, should be kept in the course, either through the inertia 
of the schools or through the force of such educational 
fallacies as formal discipline, necessity of over-training, or 
democratizing the masses through a common modicum of 
knowledge. Manifestly, in any case, the final results are 
more desirable if the pupil is working upon useful subject- 
matter than if he is working upon useless subject-matter. 
If its uselessness is too apparent, he leaves school. 

All of this means that we must begin to scrutinize subject- 
matter more closely in the light of the aim of education and 
see to it that the aim is not missed through blind adherence 
to tradition. The aim of education, social efficiency, has been 
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analyzed into four large factors: (1) physical efficiency, or 
individual health and community sanitation; (2) vocational 
efficiency, or specific ability to earn a living through following 
a recognized vocation; (3) civic and moral efficiency (and the 
accomplishment of this aim means a program quite different 
from any the schools in general have heretofore put on); (4) 
avocational efficiency, or education for leisure. 

Mastery of the tools of knowledge, should be added to the 
foregoing either as part of (2) or as a fifth item. The point 
is usually included under (2), since an individual cannot be 
vocationally efficient without a mastery of the tools of knowl- 
edge sufficient to enable him to meet the requirements of 
earning a living. Arithmetic can quite surely be placed here, 
and in turn the work in arithmetic should be limited in the 
grades to the demands of common business usage. 

The difficulty of wisely selecting the material for a test 
increases as we go from the more mechanical subjects like 
writing, spelling, and arithmetic to the less mechanical sub- 
jects like history, physiology, and geography. In writing, the 
work was relatively simple. Speed and quality were to be 
measured, and are measured by thousands of teachers today 
who will never understand the complicated statistical methods 
by which our first writing scale was derived and who are 
entirely oblivious to the difficulties still blocking the way to 
an agreement upon standards in handwriting. In spelling, the 
task has not been so simple. While Ayres has formulated a 
scale based upon a well-selected word-list, there has been 
formulated at least one other spelling test which is based 
upon the spelling of the entire dictionary. The latter test 
when fully comprehended is seen to be unwise, if not ridicu- 
lous. Spelling is a content subject, and so the formulation 
of a test involves judgment as to the proper selection of the 
word-list. While the Ayres scale may not be perfect, it does 
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at least have the first prerequisite of being based upon care- 
fully selected subject-matter. The difficulty of using good 
judgment increases as we pass to the subjects that are valu- 
able in about the same proportion as they are organized on a 
problem basis, such as history, physiology, and geography. 
While not attempting to discuss tests which have been devised 
for some of these subjects, it should be remarked in passing 
that such tests should be carefully scrutinized before use. 
They may tend to formalize and reduce to a mechanical basis 
subjects that are chiefly valuable to the extent that they get 
away from formal textbook treatment. Standardizing a typ- 
ical set of Regents’ examination questions does not change the 
character of the questions. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss standard 
tests in general, but to call attention to the evident fact that 
in the preliminary tests of ability to place the decimal point 
the author of the test has suggested an antiquated and ineffi- 
cient procedure, and has failed to limit the subject-matter of 
the test to the imperative demands of social and business 
usage. These defects are continued, and to an extent inten- 
sified, in the standardized tests which appeared shortly after 
these preliminary tests. Educators should be slow to accept 
a standard test which involves relatively useless subject-matter 
or formal subject-matter more difficult than required by the 
social and business demands of the community. The meas- 
urement of subject-matter, valuable as it is, must be consid- 
ered subordinate to its proper selection. Dr. Monroe would 
quite surely be among the first to subscribe to these state- 
ments, and it should be added in justice to him that the 
large studies on the social and business usage of arithmetic 
referred to in this article were not available at the time the 
preliminary and standardized tests in the division of decimals 
were devised. 











TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLISHERS 


JOHN FRANKLIN BROWN 
Editorial Department of the Macmillan Company 


THE PUBLISHER'S VIEWPOINT 


One purpose of the publishing business is to earn money, 
but if that were the only end the best publishers would not 
be in it. The business must be reasonably profitable, of 
course, otherwise it could not be continued, but the financial 
rewards alone are not sufficient to command the efforts of the 
type of publisher who makes his business a success not only 
commercially but educationally as well. 

The successful publisher is more than a mere manufac- 
turer and distributor of books. He is a constructive worker 
in the educational field. He gives attention to the manufac- 
ture of books because that is the material foundation of the 
work of the spirit in which he is engaged. He gives attention 
to the distribution of books because the extent of distribution 
is not only a measure of the success of his business financially 
considered, but it is also a measure of the influence of the 
educational ideas and ideals that he seeks to extend through 
his books. 

The publisher knows the story of the use and the influence 
of the textbook in the past as well as in the present. He 
knows that so far as the facts taught are concerned the text- 
book has been more influential in American schools than all 
other factors combined, and this is likely to be true for many 
years to come. Indeed, it is doubtful whether the textbook 
may not, in most cases, have as much influence as the teacher 
in determining the bent of the pupil’s character. The excep- 
tional teacher will teach well with any book or with none. The 
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average teacher follows the textbook more or less blindly, and 
it is the book rather than the teacher that determines what 
the pupil will get of fact or inspiration. Knowledge of this 
situation stimulates the publisher to do his best in making his 
textbooks of such character that they may contribute as much 
as possible to the intellectual and spiritual life of the schools. 

The publisher studies carefully the books that prove suc- 
cessful, for they express better than anything else the judgment 
of teachers as to what constitutes a good book. Under exist- 
ing conditions in our schools, books must be made for teachers 
almost as much as for pupils, for without the teacher’s approval 
of a book, the pupil will never have an opportunity to use it. 
Of course, the teacher’s judgment of a book is based in part 
upon what he thinks is best for the pupil, but it is based also 
upon the ease with which it seems to lend itself to classroom 
use. Knowledge of the character of existing successful books, 
coupled with knowledge of conditions and tendencies in the 
educational field, constitutes the best guide in the planning 
of new books. 

The publisher is a close student of tendencies in national 
sentiment and life especially as they are related to the educa- 
tional field. For him the statement that national ideals reflect 
themselves in the schools is not a mere academic dictum but 
a principle of far reaching importance. He sees the converse 
also, that the things taught in the schools help to make or mar 
the national life. He saw, for example, that the Great War 
would bring as one of its indirect consequences, a greatly 
increased demand for the study of the Spanish language in the 
schools, and therefore it would be worth while commercially 
to have Spanish texts on his lists. But he saw also that in con- 
tributing to the successful study of Spanish, he would be 
helping the United States to become better acquainted with a 
great group of sister nations—an international service and an 
ideal worth striving for. He saw a few years ago that the 
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renewed interest in rural life would be followed by a call for 
textbooks in agriculture, and he set about providing these 
books knowing full well that if he secured the right kind he 
would not only increase his business prosperity but he would 
at the same time be making a positive contribution to the 
national welfare. Similarly he sees that in providing good 
books in the field of the social studies, an increased demand 
for which has grown out of the war, he is encouraging a more 
intelligent patriotism. And in doing these things he sees his 
work not merely as a commercial enterprise but as a public 
service. 

The publisher finds his greatest satisfaction in anticipating 
the next step in educational content and method, and in having 
ready the textbook that helps the schools to take that step 
easily and naturally. It would be possible to cite many 
instances in which books were successful commercially simply 
because they were the embodiment of material and a method 
for which teachers and the public at the time of the publica- 
tion of these books, were more or less blindly groping. 

The knowledge of educational conditions which the pub- 
lisher possesses is not a mere matter of inspiration on his part, 
although no one can hope to be highly successful in this field 
who does not have a genius for his work just as a reporter 
has a nose for news. It comes as a result of years of study 
and experience in his chosen field. He gives, or if you prefer, 
he sells to society the expert knowledge and skill that he has 
gained in the making of books, just as truly as the trained 
surgeon sells to society the knowledge and skill that he has 
gained in a thousand operations, many of which have been 
successful. And who shall say that one service is higher than 
the other? 

The publisher is not dependent upon his own experiences 
and observation alone for his information. Through his edi- 
torial department and his field agents he is in constant touch 
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with the best that is being thought and done in the educational 
field. These assistants consist for the most part of capable 
men and women who have had successful experience as teachers 
and school administrators. They are intimately acquainted 
with the work of the schools and with the leaders in their 
respective territories. They know the men who are writing 
books or who ought to be doing it. So well informed are they 
that many teachers and administrators welcome their visits 
because of the information they bring concerning means, 
methods, and successful accomplishments in the educational 
field. While they are selling books and counseling with teach- 
ers they are gathering and sifting information which is of 
material assistance to the publisher in planning for new books 
and making needed revisions of old ones. 

After this preliminary work on the part of the publisher, 
he is ready to begin his real task, which is to find the book 
that the schools and the nation need. This he may do in any 
of three ways. First, the manuscript may come to him unin- 
vited and unannounced, straight from the sanctum sanctorum 
of some educational prophet or artist or genius—call him what 
you will—who has wrought it out of his own life experience 
and sent it to the publisher with a silent prayer that it may 
be thought worthy of publication. Some of the best manu- 
scripts are produced in this way. Occasionally they are pub- 
lished just as presented, more often with slight revision made 
as the result of conference between author and publisher. If 
authors realized how eagerly and carefully the publisher scans 
every manuscript with the hope of finding the occasional 
treasure, they would not hesitate to submit an unsolicitated 
manuscript for judgment absolutely on its merits. Happy 
indeed are both author and publisher if the latter recognizes 
the visiting angel and brings the book to the bar of public 
judgment and the field of public service. But unhappy is the 
publisher, at least, if he fails to recognize the angel in the 
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stranger guest and turns it away to a more discerning compet- 
itor. The relatively few books of this kind are a rich find for 
the publisher. He deserves no particular credit for them 
except in that he recognizes their merit and publishes them in 
attractive form. It may be added here, however, that in 
rejecting inferior manuscripts, scarcely less than in accepting 
good ones, the publisher performs a public service. 

But unfortunately the best manuscripts do not usually 
drop as manna from heaven. They must be diligently sought 
for. The author who has written such a manuscript or, as is 
more likely, who can write it, must be found. Many an author 
needs the stimulus of an invitation from the publisher and 
contact with the publisher’s ideals before he will do the best 
work of which he is capable. Not always, but yet often, the 
publisher sees the field for a book of a certain type before the 
teachers who are working in that field are aware of it. Then 
it becomes his problem to find the author who can do the work. 
If he succeeds, he will have helped himself, the author, and 
the cause of education in that particular field. The influence 
of the publisher in starting an author on the right track may 
be illustrated by the fact that one of the most successful and 
widely used textbooks in geography in the United States was 
the outgrowth of a suggestion made by the publisher to the 
author. The publisher could not write the book himself, but 
he told the author his idea of how he thought the subject of 
geography should be presented, and the latter worked it over 
into a book that proved both profitable commercially and of 
great influence educationally. One of the most successful 
textbooks writers in the country, a man of exceptionally high 
standing in the educational field, says that he would rather 
have the reaction of a certain publisher on any proposed plan 
for a book than to have the judgment of any of his professional 
colleagues in the more limited educational field. The success 
of a publisher in finding the right author is dependent upon 
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the accuracy of his knowledge of the need, the extent of his 
acquaintance among possible authors, and the cleverness of his 
own judgment of men. He does not always pick the success- 
ful author, in which case neither he, nor the author, nor the 
public is better off. But he gives attention to all the factors 
in the case knowing full well that if he succeeds, he will have 
given the author opportunity to perform a valuable public 
service with some profit to both author and publisher. 

There is a third form of authorship that grows out of the 
fact that a successful book is less often the product of individ- 
ual genius than it is of broad experience and a constant check- 
ing up of the various factors involved. In a book written for 
the elementary schools, it is often desirable to have a combi- 
nation of the point of view of the classroom teacher and that 
of the school supervisor or administrator. In the secondary 
school field, the work of the college professor gives scholarly 
accuracy and dignity to a book, but it is often necessary to 
have his work tested and checked up by a teacher of practical 
experience in the secondary school whose knowledge of school 
conditions and the high school mind enables him to avoid the 
pitfalls into which the learned professor unconsciously falls. 
The principle involved here is illustrated by the attitude of the 
head of a department of mathematics in one of the great 
Western universities a few years ago who said he felt that his 
work in the field of advanced mathematics had made him less 
competent to teach the freshman subjects simply because he 
could not then appreciate the difficulties of students in master- 
ing elementary facts and principles. Some of the best text- 
books in the secondary school field have been produced by the 
combined effort of a college professor and a teacher in the 
secondary school. Recognizing the limitations of the indi- 
vidual point of view, his own included, the publisher is con- 
stantly on the lookout for possible collaborations that promise 
success of the highest order. 
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Even after the publisher has studied the field carefully 
himself, has made use of all the information gathered by his 
assistants, and has consulted with the best experts he can find 
in any particular field, there is abundant room for the exercise 
of courage in putting out a new book. The final test comes 
only when it is given to the public. The combined efforts of 
publisher and author are not always successful; some essential 
factor has been overlooked; the effort is unsuccessful finan- 
cially and apparently from the educational point of view as 
well. Even in such cases the publisher has the assurance that 
he has given the educational public an opportunity to test an 
ideal which not only seemed worthy to him but which was 
approved by the most expert judgment in the field concerned. 
He knows that although this particular effort has failed because 
it was too far in advance of public sentiment or because of 
some other uncalculated factor, it may nevertheless serve as a 
stimulus which will make a later effort of his own or some other 
publisher successful. 

Perhaps it is fair to summarize this brief presentation of 
the publisher’s point of view by saying that he is not merely a 
manufacturer and distributor of books for material gain; he is 
an idealist, a constructive worker in the field of education, 
ambitious to do his share in putting into the schools of the 
nation the ideas and ideals which express the nation’s best 
thought now and which should later be wrought into the 
national life through the influence of schools. He represents 
a large business organization, which he is ready to place at the 
service of any author who can convince him that he has a 
message for the schools, and through the schools for the nation. 
And finally he stands ready to risk his reputation and financial 
resources to test the validity of approved ideals and methods 
in textbooks as a means to the constant improvement of the 
nation’s educational life. 
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I. COMMENT ON CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


Civics for the upper grades.—Civics of the type which has flourished for 
the past few years is not content to discuss the organization of legislatures 
and the election of presidents; it has taken up the concrete problems of 
industry and social life. The book by Miss Turkington? is of this new type. 
It deals with such topics as “Why We Have Schools,” “Thrift,” “Health,” 
“The Army and Navy,” and other like matters. It devotes three chapters 
to the description of government and of the executive officers of the nation; 
and even in these chapters it deals with general principles quite as much as 
with details. There are pictures which show the mountain scenery of the 
country and the busy wharfs of New York City. Children’s gardens are 
shown and the home of the pioneer. The book is described by its publishers 
as intended for the upper grades and the junior high school. 

In the judgment of the present reviewer it does not contain enough 
information to serve as an independent text for the grades for which it is 
written. It may be that many pupils of the upper grades are lacking in 
knowledge on the fundamental matters touched on in this text, but, if that is 
so, the way to meet the situation is to go more fully into the whole matter of 
social and industrial life. The book leaves these matters with so trivial a 
treatment in many cases as to destroy the very impression which the author 
is evidently aiming to make. Fuller knowledge of social matters is indeed 
needed in the junior high school. Such knowledge may very properly become 
the core and center of the whole curriculum of the grades in that school. If 
this statement is accepted, then the books on this subject should be no less 
complete and exhaustive than the texts on other subjects. This book gives 
one the impression that it is intended for use as a kind of collateral reading- 
book attached to a course on history or some other subject. 

This criticism may be overdone when applied to a specific book. The 
fact is that all the books now on the market are more or less open to the same 
criticism. This book is, however, so ambitious in the broader scope which is 
represented that it suggests more vividly than the older type of formal civics 
what might be accomplished were the study of the community made in a 
more emphatic sense the center of upper school study. 


Grace A. Turxincton, My Country. Boston: Ginn & Co. Pp. 394. $0.96 
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A guide intended for use in the training of teachers.—This book’ represents 
the result of the experience of the author in this field for a number of years. 
The contrast between the very meagre work in the biological sciences which 
was characteristic of the older school and the richer curriculum which is 
coming into vogue in the present-day elementary and high school is evident 
from a casual perusal of the scope of this manual, which represents the best 
modern tendencies. It begins with the study of insects, proceeds then to 
the study of plants, follows this with a study of animals of the pond and 
stream, considers next trees and spore-bearers, comes back to the animal 
kingdom in the study of domestic animals and birds, and concludes with 
the study of seeds and of gardening. The general method includes training 
in observation and to some extent in experimentation, and in making records 
of the observations and experiments. The course, if it is completed, requires 
that the student shall have direct acquaintance with the characteristics and 
habits of a very large collection of animals and plants. If this course can 
be covered in reasonable time, as it presumably can, it represents to a remark- 
able degree the combination of a large amount of content with direct experi- 
ence with the objects which are studied. There are two opposite poles in 
science study toward either of which it is easy to move. The one represents 
the acquirement of information and the other the development of the tech- 
nique of observation and of experimentation. The one aims at knowledge 
and the other at discipline and training in method. The present manual 
seems to avoid the danger of going to either extreme and combines content 
with method to an unusual degree. 

Books on patriotism—There is a widespread attempt to capitalize 
the present-day interest in matters pertaining to the war and to prepare 
material by which the child may be trained to meet the problems upon 
which our attention has been focused. Some of these attempts are superficial 
and apparently have as their general aim taking advantage of the present 
public interest, and others follow a very deep-seated recognition of the need 
for a more fundamental understanding on the part of the child of the nature 
of civilization and community life, including the relation between nations, 
for which he must be prepared to take his part. The books in the above 
list have all been obviously inspired by the war situation. 

The first, Father Thrift, is a primary reader which aims to develop in 
the child a disposition to thrift, which has become so obviously a necessary 
8 Exuor R. Downtno, 4 Field and Laboratory Guide in Biology Nature Study. Chicago. 
University of Chicago Press. 1918. Pp. 120. $1.00. 


2 Josepn C. Sinvevar, Father Thrift and His American Friends. Chicago: Beckley- 
Cardy Co. 1918. Pp. 128. 
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but neglected virtue of the American people. In so far as it is possible to 
succeed in developing a mode of conduct through the control of ideas, this 
book is likely to succeed in its purpose. It consists in a story which is 
eminently calculated to interest the child, and in all its fundamental char- 
acteristics represents the best in reading material. It is highly interesting 
to the primary child and is undoubtedly worth while as a type of literature, 
and may in addition accomplish something in the direction of its social aim. 

The second book, J 4m an American’, is of a very different character. 
It is very didactic and abstract. The aim is to give definiteness and meaning 
to the child’s realization of his American citizenship. It begins with an 
appeal to his pride by relating instances in which American sailors and an 
American ambassador treated citizens of foreign countries with kindness and 
consideration. This first chapter ends with a series of declarations which 
are put in the mouth of the child, such as “Every one in my school is pro- 
tected by the laws of the United States and by the American Army and 
Navy. I go to school to learn to be a good citizen. It is an important 
thing to be an American citizen, because the American citizens govern the 
United States of America.” This is followed by very brief and abstract 
surveys of the American Government and the history of its development 
through the Revolution and the Civil War, and concluding with some 
account of the organization and aims of the American participation in the 
present war. This, in the mind of the reviewer, is much too abstract and 
condensed an account to give the child a real notion of the problems with 
which it deals. 

The three books, Home and Country Readers?, are again as obviously 
inspired by the war, although they do not deal for the most part with content 
which is drawn from the war. Their purpose is to include brief selections 
which bear upon the topics of home life, out-door life, and American ideals. 
In addition, there are a few miscellaneous pieces of literature which are 
given the title “A Peep into the Past through Fact and Fancy.” The second 
book includes a description of the homes of the famous presidents. If one 
is to retain in the school as texts in reading such miscellaneous collections of 
brief and disconnected pieces of literature as are represented in these books, 
they would appear to have a large degree of merit. They are carefully 
designed, in the main, to serve as means of emotional excitation. They 
cannot have any large degree of intellectual content as a consequence of 

Sara Cone Bryant, I 4m an American. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1918. 
Pp. 159. $0.60. 


2 Mary A. LaSe.ie, The Home and Country Readers. I, 11, III. Little, Brown & Co. 
1918. Pp. 266, 282, 397. $0.65 each. 
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their heterogeneous and unorganized character. The cultivation of the 
emotions through literature is undoubtedly a legitimate educational process, 
but the study of literary productions in a somewhat more organized fashion, 
in larger sections, and with some attention to their relationship, is much 
more profitable than the reading of such hodgepodges as are represented 
in the traditional reader. 


The three books published by the John C. Winston Company represent 
an organized attempt to give the child an insight into the conditions and 
characteristics of community life. The first book’ is for younger children 
and deals with social virtues as well as with the content of social life. The 
virtues thoroughness, respect and kindness to animals, are illustrated in 
short selections or poems. They are well constructed to awaken the interest 
of the child, and the same comments apply to them as were made upon the 
first book. The second part of the book aims to give the child an under- 
standing of the interdependence of community life by stories about the 
baker, milkman, gardener, and so on. Such an understanding is of first 
importance to fit the child for his social responsibilities, and this section of 
the book seems calculated to be of much value. The brief section at the 
end gives some description of the Red Cross. 


Of the other two books, Our Community? deals with citizenship in towns 
and cities, and Our Neighborhood: with rural life. These books are much 
more formal in their mode of presentation. The topics which they cover 
are in general suggested by the bulletin of the Bureau of Education on the 
Teaching of Community Civics, and cover such subjects as: The 
Community and the Citizen, Health, Protection of Life and Property, 
Education, Transportation, and so on. The organization of the topics 
seems very excellent, but their treatment leaves a good deal to be desired 
in the direction of concreteness. There is a very marked contrast between 
the story method of presentation in the first book and the formal method of 
the present books; e. g., there is a paragraph entitled Definition of the 
Citizen. It runs, “Let us then understand what we mean when we speak of 
a citizen. A citizen is a member of a community with certain rights and 
duties. If he does not enjoy the rights, he is in a bad community; if he does 
not perform his duties, he is a bad citizen. The definition of a citizen in the 


t Jane Eayre Frrer, The Young American Reader. Chicago: John C. Winston Co., 
1918. 

2SamueL H. Ziecter and HELEN JaquetTe, Our Community. Chicago: John C. 
Winston Co., 1918. Pp. 240. 
3 Joun E. Smitn, Our Neighborhood. Chicago: 


John Winston Co., 1918. Pp. 262. 
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United States Constitution is also worthy of careful study.” Such formula- 
tions and abstractions are not up to the best modern methods of presentation. 
The Lessons in Community and National Life published by the Bureau of 
Education represent very marked contrast and might have served as models 


for better performance. 


The last book, Builders of Democracy,' is a very interesting attempt to 
organize a reader with definite structure or skeleton of an intellectual 
character. It consists primarily of extracts of literature, including poetry 
and prose selections, but these are definitely related to the understanding of 
the development of our democratic form of government. After a number of 
sections upon the flag, which are of a general patriotic tenor, the author 
takes up the beginnings of modern Anglo-Saxon civilization as represented 
in the story of Beowol/f. The following periods represent the court of King 
Arthur, the development of recognition of the rights of the common man in 
England, then the Elizabethan period, the next the Puritans and develop- 
ment of American institutions, and so on. The literary extracts are inter- 
mingled with brief discussions by the compiler of their significance and of 
their historical setting. The book is well suited to supplement more formal 
history by the appeal which is made by the great writings which have 
summed up the spirit and temper of great historical occasions. This book 
then seems calculated to represent a successful movement toward much 
more systematically organized reading material for the school. 


Education in Germany and England—This book? is a brief study of the gen- 
eral characteristics and a discussion of the relation of education in England 
and Germany to the general temper and point of view of the two nations. 
The German point of view is described in the now well-known term Kultur. 
The essence of the English point of view in contrast is denoted by the term 
“Civilization,” which emphasizes the individual rather than the state and 
which transcends the point of view of a single nation. The English educa- 
tion derived from this fundamental point of view emphasizes moral training 
and values intellectual development only as it ministers to human needs. 
In the view of the author, this is a fundamentally sound basis of education 
but needs to be supplemented by a more thorough development on the side 
of intellectual training. 


« Epwin Greetaw. Builders of Democracy. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 1918. 
Pp. xii+333- $0.60. 

2Fr. De Hovre. German and English Education. England: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Pp. 108. 
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II. CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED DURING 
THE LAST MONTH 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Carrot, CHarves. Public Education in Rhode Island. Providence, Rhode 
Island: E.L. Freeman Company. 1918. Pp. §00. 

De Hovre, Dr. Frans. German and English Education. A Comparative 
Study. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 108. 

Jackson, Georce L. The Privilege of Education. Boston: The Gorham 
Press. Pp. 143. 

Lewis, Howarp T. The Rural School and the Community. Boston: The 
Gorham Press. Pp. 91. 

Mann, Cuartes Risorc. 4 Study of Engineering Education. Boston: 
The Merrymount Press. Pp. 139. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-GRADE 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


GreEenLAw, Epwin. Builders of Democracy. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & 
Company. Pp. 326. $0.60. 

LaSeLtte Mary A. The House and Country Readers. Books Two and Three. 
The Gorham Press. 1918. Pp. 282+ 337. $0.35 each. 

SINDELAR, JosePH C. Merry Christmas Entertainments. Chicago: Beckley- 
Cardy Company. Pp. 160. $.035. 

SANFORD, CHESTER M. and Owen, Grace H. Modern Americans.—A Bio- 
graphical School Reader for the Upper Grades. Laurel Book Company. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 

Downinc, Ettiot R. A Field and Laboratory Guide in Biographical Nature 
Study. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. 118. $1.00. 

Gruse, Epwarp. Echoes of Democracy. Boston: The Gorham Press. 
Pp. 60. 

Funt, L. N. Newspaper Writing in High Schools. Pamphlet. Pp. 70. 

Nose, Orar Morcan. Principles of Expressive Reading. Boston: The 
Gorham Press. Pp. 177. 

Peters, CHartes Ciinton. Selection and Organization of Materials for a 
Course in “The Control of Conduct” for Secondary Schools. A Thesis. 
University of Pennsylvania. Spring City, Pennsylvania: The Inter- 


Borough Press. Pp. 120. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION AND SIMILAR MATERIAL IN 
PAMPHLET FORM 


Assott, Epirh. Democracy and Social Progress in England. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago War Papers, No. 8. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. Pp. 18. 

Anprews, Beny. F. The Land Grant of 1862 and the Land Grant Colleges. 
Bulletin, 1918, No. 13. Government Printing Office. Washington. 
Pp. 63. $0.10. 

CreeL, Georce. The German-Bolshevik Conspiracy. Washington: The 
Committee on Public Information. Pp. 3o. 

EarHart, Witt anD McConatuy Ossourne. Music in Secondary Schools. 
Bulletin No. 49, 1917. Government Printing Office, 1918. Washing- 
ton. Pp. 37. $0.05 

EpucaTionaL Conpitions 1n Arizona. Bulletin, 1917. No. 44. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington. 1918. Pp. 200. $0.35. 

FEDERAL Boarp ror VocaTIONAL EpucaTIon 
Monograph No. 1. To the Disabled Soldiers and Sailors in the Hospital. 
Bulletin No. 19. Part Time Trade and Industrial Education. 

Bulletin No. 17. Trade and Industrial Education. 

Bulletin No. 21. The Home Project as a Phase of Vocational Agricul- 
tural Education. 

Washington: Government Printing Office. 

Neumann, Henry. Moral Values in Secondary Education. Bulletin, 1917. 
No. 51. Government Printing Office, Washington. 1918. Pp. 37. 
$0.05. 

SmitH, Davip EuGEne AND SEELY, Carouine Eustis. Union List of Mathe- 
matical Periodicals. Bulletin, 1918. No. 9. Government Printing 
Office. Washington. Pp. 60. $0.10. 

Tue University oF NortH Caroiina Recorp. Extension Series No. 29. 
Comparative Results of a State-Wide Use of Standard Tests and Measure- 
ments. Pp. 24. 

THe Nationa Councit or Primary Epucation. Bureau of Education 
Bulletin 1918, No. 26. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
Pp. 35: 

Witson, Louis Rounp anp WituramMs, Lester Atonzo. The Bureau of 
Extension of the University of North Carolina. Bulletin, 1918. No. 7. 


Government Printing Office, Washington. Pp. 30. $0.05. 
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Witson, President. The Bases of Durable Peace. The Union League Club 
of Chicago. 1918. Pp. 34. 

Weeks, RutH Mary. Making American Industry Safe for Democracy. 
Bulletin No. 5. 1225 Sedgwick Street, Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


ALLEN, Wititam H. and Kueizer, Crare. Stories of Americans in the 
World War. 51 Chambers St., New York: Institute for Public Ser- 
vice, and 6 Beacon St., Boston: Journal of Education. Pp. 175. 

Baker, James H. “After the War What.” Boston: The Stratford Com- 
pany. Pp. 177. 


Ca.ioms, JosepH. That Year at Lincoln High. The Macmillan Company. 


1918. Pp. 290. $1.35. 

Comrort, Frorence Crocker. The Magic Voice. Chicago: The Prang 
Company. Pp. 35. 

Tarr, Witt1AmM Howarp, and OrHers. Win the War for Permanent Peace. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York: League to Enforce Peace. 





